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A Remarkable New Novel by the Author of 


THE INNER SHRINE 
Will begin in the February Number of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


@ “ The Inner Shrine” was probably the most successful magazine serial of recent years, and since its publication in book form it 
has made an even more remarkable success. It has been the most widely read and talked-of book of its day. The new novel by 
the same, author is even more dramatic. It is a story in a new setting, a story that grips the reader from the first chapter-—a story 





TO ALL GROWN-UPS 


THE 
BIOGRAPHY ofaBOY 


A New Story by 
JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 
With Fifty Illustrations in Sienna by Rose O'Neill 

















Here is Binks again. He was loved 
and admired from Maine to California 
in “ The Memoirs of a Baby.” He's a- 
little bit older and funnier---very much 
funnier --- in this new story. Readers 
who loved him and the Wilbour family 
will be glad to follow their further 
adventures. They will be equally de- 
lighted to know that the illustrations 
for “The Biography of a Boy” are 
by Rose O'Neill. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.50 








LINCOLN BOOKS 


Every American Should Have 


The Toy-Shop. A Story of Lincoln 


by Margarita Spalding Gerry 


The kind of story that brings a lump 
to the throat and a glimpse of glory to 
the eyes. There is Lincoln visiting a 
toy-shop to buy tin soldiers for his. little 
son, and talking with the old toy-maker, 
veteran of Napoleon’s wars, who uncon- 
sciously wrings the overburdened Presi- 
dent’s heart with tales of his emperor. 
News of the assassination comes. and one j 
feels the mighty throb of sorrow that 
passed through the country in the impres- 
sion made onone humble heart. Pictorial 
Coverin Colors. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net. 







Lincoln and the Sleeping Sentinel 
by Lucius E. Chittenden 


‘“‘Lincoln’s heart was as tender as ever beat in a human breast,” Mr. 
Chittenden writes. And in no incident is it more beautifully shown than in 
that of the sleeping sentinel. It is one of the great stories of American 
history—more than a story, because it quickens the pulses and moistens the 
eye to a noble end. Moreover, it is true. In this volume the authentic 
account of an historic incident is presented by one who took an actual part 
nat, With Colored Frontispiece. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net. 


e e 4 R i d 
Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln = Fai... 


It is the personal Lincoln who lives before us in these pages. With the 
passage of time actual recollections of Lincoln acquire a superlative value. 
There are the recollections of lawyers who rode the circuit with Lincoln in 
Illinois and listened to his tales before the fires ot wayside taverns; there are 
descriptions of his early political campaigns, vivid pictures of Lincoln the 
President, Lincoln in the dark days of the Civil War, Lincoln at Gettysburg, 
Lincoln the liberator, and Lincoln the soldiers’ friend. Cloth, Octavo, $2.00 net. 

e ° e And His 
Recollections of President Lincoln 4Zhinistration 


by Lucius E. Chittenden, Register of the Treasury under Lincoln 


Mr. Chittenden’s book belongs to the valuable class of authentic memorials 
of a great historic time. Lincoln admitted him to his friendship, and 
occasionally would take refuge in the Register’s office as a retreat. 

470 pages. With Portrait. Octavo, $2.50. 


Abraham Lincoln By Charles Carleton Coffin 


The author knew Lincoln personally, visited the scenes of his early life, 
and had many interviews with those who knew Lincoln. The strong points 
of his book are its readableness and its numerous illustrations of places con- 
nected with Lincoln’s early career. Illustrated. Square Octavo, $2.00 
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of great vigor and charm. It is called ‘‘ The Wild Olive.” 











The New Science of Animal Behavior 
Professor John B. Watson, of the Department of ° Psychology of Johns 
Hopkins University, has made a most complete and elaborate study of 
the much-debated question, “Do Animals’ Reason?” The results of his 
observations, together with a strikingly interesting account of the methods 
used in his study and in his experiments, form an important and unusual 
scientific article. 


The Pre-Raphaelites 
A delightful article by Ford-Madox Hueffer, guardian of Ford Madox 


Brown, the famous painter. It gives an intimate and most entertainingly 
personal picture of Rossetti, William Morris, Ruskin, and others of this famous 
group of painters and poets. 


Beyond the Dead Sea 
This is the second of Ellsworth Huntington's articles on the work of 
the Yale Expedition to Palestine, of which he was the head. A re- 


markable account of travel and discovery in Bible lands. 


The Romance of a Square Party 
Acharming sketch of travel by automobile through the fascinating Italian towns 
by Louise Closser Hale, full of the’spirit of youth. Incidentally Mrs. Hale in- 
troduces a little romance involving two of the party. Etchings by Walter Hale. 


In Sherman’s Path 


W. W. Lord, Jr., whose account of the siege of Vicksburg in “Harper's 
Magazine ”’ attracted the widest attention, tells of his childhood’s memories of 
the scenes of Sherman’s march to thesea. A vividly personal chapter of history. 


Seven Unusual Short Stories 


These are stories admirable alike for their variety and their interest. They are stories of many kinds, and 
each is the best of its kind. -And interestingness and true literary quality characterize every one of them. 
Among the authors are MARY E. WILKINS, ALICE MACGOWAN, JOHNSON MORTON, KEENE ABBOTT, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, and THOMAS A. JANVIER. 
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THE ROYAL DOUBLES 


The extraordinary likeness of the Tsar (at the left) to his cousin the Prince of Wales is shown in this unusual photograph 
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Comment 

The Conservation Message 

Tuk message on conservation brought the 
President out of the troublesome situation of the 
last week or two in Washington with dignity. 
It strikes us as the best communication he has 
yet sent to Congress; sensible, clear, candid, good- 
tempered—and not a word longer than it needed 
to be in order to present with reasonable fulness 
the subject he had to discuss. A sense of prac- 
tieal responsibility, rather than any impulse of 
mere advocacy, gives it its tone. The. President 
justly remarks that, vast as the amount of recent 
discussion of conservation has been, little of 
practical suggestion has been offered to those 
responsible for legislation and executive action; 
and he proceeds to make such suggestions to 
Congress as seem to him practical and sound— 
and no more. We believe his recommendations 
will also seem to the country in the main sound 
and practical, and that sensible people will ap- 
prove the message quite as heartily for what it 
does not recommend as for what it does recom- 
mend. His handling of the internal: waterways 
projects is in this respect particularly good. Not 
to go too fast, and not to commit the government 
to any project which has not been pronounced, 
after thorough examination, by engineers of.train- 
ing and experience, to be practicable at: a-care- 
fully estimated cost—this is counsel which mere 
boomers and political promoters may not_ find 
weleome, but which we trust Congress will heed. 

Barring the blunder of the threat to use the 
patronage to secure discipline in the party, the 
responsibility for which has not been clearly fixed 
on the President, the administration comes out 
of a trying confusion and clashing of men and 
causes with more prestige than its well-wishers 
could for a while hope to see it retain. On the 
whole, the Tarr idea that quietness and courtesy 
go better with reasonable firmness than noise and 
whackings seems to be by way of being vindicated, 
no matter what may be the outcome of the 
3ALLINGER-PINCuOT controversy and the cleavage 
in the Republican party. 


Why Things Cost So Much 

Investigations of the causes of high prices are 
in order, and promise to continue in order for 
some time to come, the high prices showing no 
signs of coming down. Secretary WILSON is in- 
vestigating; Governor TIArmMon has made a recom- 
mendation to investigate the principal feature 
of his message to the Ohio Legislature; Congress, 
busy as it is, will hardly fail to. take the matter 
up. Meanwhile most of us individual consumers, 
though we mayn’t call ourselves investigators, are 
giving the subject some. mighty serious, thinking, 
particularly after visiting our ‘Rrocers; . and 
regularly on the first of the month. The news- 
papers reflect all this investigating and- cogita- 
ting; not entirely accurately, ofcourse, but.with 
coloring and emphasis according to their various 


political attitudes. . It is interesting. to. put--te-~ 


gether the principal explanations suggested. 

A. not uncommon preliminary observation is 
that one reason why it costs more to live now 
than it used to is that we live better than we 
used to. This is true enough, but hardly accounts 
for the whopping prices we have to pay for things 
that are not luxuries, but are and always have 
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been necessaries, like the common food products. 
A better explanation of the trouble with that par- 
ticular schedule is the one now often advanced, 
viz., that the number of people who eat has in- 
creased much faster, relatively as well as abso- 
lutely, than the number of those who produce 
things edible. True and pertinent as this is, how- 
ever, it does not cover the whole case; for the 
increase, where there is an increase, in the prices 
paid to farmers and cattlemen and the like bears 
no sort of proportion to the great increase in 
the cost to the ultimate consumers. Evidently 
there is something the matter somewhere between 
the two; and two views are advanced as to the 
identity of the principal offender. The most wide- 
spread conviction is that the trusts are to blame, 
and it is going to be a job for genius to change 
that conviction. Not one consumer in ten, for 
instance, doubts that the meat trust is mainly 
responsible for the present size of butchers’ 
bills, any more than he doubts that anthracite 
coal would be cheaper if there were not a prac- 
tical monopoly of the anthracite mines now sup- 
plying the market. The other agency most widely 
blamed is the tariff; and Senator Crape of Min- 
nesota declines to be silenced concerning it mere- 
ly because there has been a great advance jin the 
prices of things not directly covered by the tariff 
at all. Prices of protected articles have been 
high all along, and yet, high as they were, they 
have risen in various instances since the Payne 
law was passed. The woollens schedule, he points 
out, was not changed; yet the manufacturers have 
marked up woollens, the duties as they were per- 
mitting them to do it. Nor does he believe that 
the tariff is without influence when it. comes to 
non-protected commodities. The producers and 
sellers of such commodities, being forced to pay 
such high prices for things that are protected, 
in self-defence raise their own prices. There thus 
comes about a sympathetic increase. 

Of course, the increased production of gold is 
not neglected as a factor. Nearly all admit? that 
it plays a part. But few account it the chief 
factor. Neither do the retailers escape; they are 
sufficiently under suspicion to be investigated 
along with the bigger suspects. But it seems 
clear that public opinion is turning more and 
more to the trusts, the tariff, and the defective 
and wasteful treatment of our natural resources, 
particularly the soil, for the reasons why a dollar 
does not go anywhere near so far as it ought to 
go in the land of dollars. 


Mr. Root and the Income Tax 

To us of the laity the objections of Governor 
Hucues, as an officer of the State of New. York, 
to the endorsement by the State Legislature. of 
the constitutional amendment giving authority 
for a Federal income tax, have seemed rather 
momentous. If they look less serious. to..the 
lawyers we should be glad to know it, and-.to.be 
convinced that they are negligible objections 
which the Legislature need not yield to. The 
World, the Springfield Republican, and other 
voices of the people call for an opinion from 
Senator Roor on this point. Mr. Roor is not 
only in agreement, with Governor Tluauers in 
tecling that the general government, for the pro- 
tection of the country, should have the right to 
tax incomes, but he voted for the constitutional 
ameudment in question, and declared at the time 
that.he would advoeate it in his State, and that 
he hoped it would «be :adepted by. the Legislatures. 
It needs an advoeate™:who-can-speak with au- 
thority. We should all be glad to hear what Mr. 
Root may have to say. in its defence. 


A Great Issue Growing Clearer 

The bankers of the country are responding 
well to the invitation of the monetary commission 
to contribute their ideas to the discussion of 
monetary reform, .and the discussion is already 
taking definite lines. Senator Axpricu himself, 
in his most recent utterance on the subject, still 
refrains from committing himself to any specific 
plans, He merely surveys. again..the systems of 
foreign countries which seem better. than ours, 
and describes the part played by the central banks 
not.merely: in issuing currency, but in regulating 
exedit and: averting. panics. - But his comment: on 
the facts. he finds is decidedly significant... “ There 
has been,” he .points: out, “no ,general. suspension 
of banking institutions and no general destruc- 
tion of credit in any of the great countries of 
Europe for more than half a century. There have 
Leen periods when great financial institutions or 
great merchants have failed, and great losses have 
resulted; but at no time has there been any gen- 
eral suspension.” While he is of opinion that 
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we cannot adopt outright the system of any of 
these countries, he holds that we certainly ought 
to profit by their experience. Representative 
VREELAND, vice-chairman of the commission, goes 
a step farther, and commits himself to a central 
establishment as the indispensable main feature 
of any plan that may be adopted. The term 
“central bank” is, he points out, elastic and 
indefinite. He, too, would not attempt to trans- 
plant any foreign institution to our soil; but “I 
would,” he declares, “adopt the principle of 
civilization, of bank-note issues, and of bank 
reserves, and adapt those principles to existing 
conditions in the United States.” 


As to a Central Bank 

This looks like going somewhere in particular; 
and of the bankers who have spoken, the ma- 
jority. strongly approve the indicated direction 
of the commission’s still tentative advance. Mr. 
Dawes, formerly Controller of the Curreney and 
now president of the Central Trust Company of 
Chicago, thinks that the fate of the second Na- 
tional Bank in the thirties.is still a portent over- 
whelmingly ominous for any scheme that looks 
at all like reviving it. President Rietey of the 
State National Bank of Boston, speaking the other 
day at the Boston Reform-Club, although favor- 
able to a central bank, did not believe it could 
avert panics. But the majority of the bankers 
who have spoken feel not merely that we ought 
to have a central establishment, but that we can 
erect it on the basis of.our present system; that 
we can, like France and England and Germany, 
keep it steadfast through. political changes; and 
that it can be made to render us the great public 
service which the Bank of:England, the Bank of 
France, and the German Reichsbank unquestion- 
ably render on the other side. 

Meanwhile the Boston Transcript gives a new 
and important turn to the discussion by suspect- 
ing that the really most serious and determined 
opposition to the movement is going to come, not 
from the backwoods and the shade of ANDREW 
Jackson, but from the small group of men who 
dominate. our system of banking and credit as 
it is. Certainly it would be only human nature 
if these men should be loath to turn over to any 
institution. the power which they now hold with- 
out any clear .responsibility to. government or 
to: the people: a power doubtless unparalleled in 
all the -history of business.and finance. If, how- 


‘eyer, the Transcript’s view proves correct, these 


men should. sooner or later be brought to join 
the discussion themselves and present their case; 
for we shall be much mistaken if, a year or more 
from now, this..issue does not dominate all others 
before American public opinion. 


The Boston Efection 

Perhaps, Mr.. J.. J. Srorrow, of Boston, will 
find consolation in the thought that his political 
funeral last week was largely attended and the 
grief of the mourners was enthusiastically sincere. 
Mr. Strorrow was.a leading banker running for 
Mayor against that. very clever Irishman, Frrz- 
GERALD, who had,,been Mayor once, and made a 
record that made him very unacceptable to the 
taxpayers, but- popular with the tax-spenders. 
Mr. Hearst has.a paper or two in’ Boston and 
ought to have political rights there, and perhaps 
if he had cut -in-as a. guerrilla, candidate, Mr. 


- Srorrow might .have won. ‘As it-was, the prin- 


cipal interloping candidate was Mayor Hisparp, 
Republican, whose 1,816 votes make an interest- 
ing appearance alongside of the 1,415 votes that 
constituted Firzcrratn’s plurality. Hteparp’s in- 
sistence upon being a candidate is held responsible 
for Srorrow’s defeat and stirs the Transcript to 
the bitterness of calling him “a traitor to the 
eause of decent government.” The.45,757 Boston 
voters who voted.for Srorrow do not expect much 
good of Frrzceratip except as he can be compelled 
to furnish it. But. the City Council elected is 
satisfactory to the good-government clement, and 
the new Finance Commission, while. only an ad- 
visory body, will have great influence on public 


opinion. Between. them they ~should .prove ef- 
fective restraints to extravagant or. corrupt gov- 
ernment. spew. 

Graft in High Places 0 paaee 


It is thirty-four years since .the late Senator 
Hoar, in a moment of uncharacteristic bitterness, 
declared that if there were any one art in which 
America surpassed all the rest of the world it 
was the art of corruption. If Senator Hoar were 
still alive, we doubt if he would say to-day what 
he said in 1876, apropos of the Centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia; and we doubt if quite 
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so many would agree with it now as did agree 
with it then. Americans travel more now than 
they did then, and learn more about the troubles 
of other peoples and governments. Coming out 
of a foreign hotel and finding every employee 
who has rendered the least service, or even gone 
through the motions, lined up for a tip makes 
one think better of our own country. But that 
is not the only thing. Reasonably cheerful souls 
find common honesty growing commoner rather 
than scarcer among ourselves. 

But the other thing is common enough, in all 
conscience, and what makes it so daunting and 
depressing is the way we keep discovering it in 
what used to be called “the higher walks of life.” 
THACKERAY somewhere makes Henry /smond 
say that if he were hungry and had hungry 
children, and couldn’t get a chance and hadn’t 
been brought up properly and found himself on 
Hounslow Heath and saw a fat purse, he would 
take it. That sort of thing is not troublesome. 
But the thievery of rich, well-fed men is trouble- 
some. The loathsome bribe-taking of highly hon- 
ored men, with great talents fully recognized, 
trusted with power by admiring constituencies, 
and in no danger of want, is more troublesome 
still. It looks too much Jike original sin and 
the corruption of man’s heart; too much as if 
the lowest motives were stronger in human nature 
than the highest. At least one Senator of the 
United States, long honored and trusted by the 
people of a great State, gifted with superior 
energy and intelligence and judgment and power 
of speech, which mean, of course, great capacity 
for high service, lives his extremely conspicuous 
life in the knowledge that just men who know him 
well believe him guilty of selling his talents, and 
his people’s trust and affection, for money. When 
it was suggested to one of the just men who have 
tudged him that the man must, at any rate, be 
unhappy, the reply was: “ Ah, you are an idealist. 
He is a coarse nature, and the bribe was very 
great.” 

One of the best things to do about it is to con- 
sider if one is not one’s self a little queer; but 
the self-searching should not be permitted to turn 
into morbid sympathy for the grafter in the high 
place who brazens it out and holds his head up. 
Neither self-searching nor optimism should go 
far enough to suppress righteous indignation or 
curtail the sphere of that excellent implement, 
the axe. 


The Jubilee of Emancipation 

The proposal to celebrate, by an exposition to be 
held in 1913, the fiftieth anniversary of the issuing 
of the Emancipation Proclamation has been han- 
dled wisely. It has been left in the air; that is to 
say. it has been simply held up before the publie, 
with the understanding that if it wins a substan- 
tial consensus of favorable opinion it will be un- 
dertaken. Recent expositions in this and other 
countries have not, as a rule, turned out very well 
for their promoters; in the matter of dollars and 
cents, they have not paid. That, of course, is not 
the only consideration to be kept in mind. AI- 
though financially the reverse of profitable, a well- 
managed exposition may serve civilization well 
enough to make up, and more than make up, for 
the money loss it entails. Such might well be the 
case with a great fair intended to exhibit the 
progress of the negroes in this country since they 
were freed. But that it may sueceed in that way 
two or three things are essential. It must have 
the hearty and practically unanimous support of 
the negroes themselves. It must have the good- 
will of the white people of the South, where, of 
course, it ought to be held. And it must: be planned 
and managed with intelligence and great care. 


The South not Opposed 

Whether or not it is finally undertaken, the talk 
about it has brought out one gratifying fact. The 
Southern press has not set itself against the pro- 
posal in any such fashion as was feared in some 
quarters. The Atlanta Constitution, for instance, 
takes issue with the New York Times for presum- 
ing hostility on the part of Southern white people, 
and is sure that, on the contrary, thoughtful South- 
ern white people will extend to the enterprise, if 
rightly handled, their cordial co-operation. It 
merely insists that the exposition shall stand, not 
for any political purpose or desire of the negro, 
but for “those moral, religious, sanitary, and 
eaucational forces upon which his future so in- 
fallibly depends.” The next step toward securing 
success for the project must be such assurance as 
the negroes can give that they mean to take it up 
in this spirit, enthusiastically, and without serious 
divisions among themselves—such divisions, for ex- 
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ample, as that which has at times seemed so acute 
between those who follow Booker WasuineTon and 
those who incline to the views of Professor Du 
Bos of Atlanta University. These preliminary 
guarantees being secured, the country will doubt- 
less look upon the plan favorably, and support it. 
But it will still be necessary to find extremely com- 
petent men to put it through. In order to accom- 
plish one of its main objects, and give the world a 
clear notion of how well the negroes are getting 
on, it ought to do something not yet done. It 
ought to exhibit the comparative as well as the 
actual progress of the race in freedom. That is to 
say, what the negro has done ought to be compared 
with what other races have accomplished among us 
in the last fifty years—the Italians, say, and the 
Poles, and other brands of white men. Only such 
comparative showings are of first-rate scientific 
value to the ethnologist. Unfortunately, however, 
the government statisticians have not worked on 
this line. The material for such an exhibit would 
probably be rather hard to get. But something, we 
think, could be accomplished in their direction, and 
anything fairly substantial and accurate would pe 
of great value. 


Temperance Reform 

A “Harper Subscriber’ 
Paul says: 

IT have been reading your editorials on ‘“ Prohibi- 
tion,” and am greatly interested in your opinion. 
Would you kindly write on the subject in your next 
WEEKLY and explain why you take the negative side, 
especially on the prohibition question in the South? 


, 


who writes us from St. 


We are much obliged to our friend in St. Paul 
for being interested in our opinion, especially if 
he disagrees with it. The practice toward the 
WEEKLY more commonly followed by readers who 
feel strongly on the rum question is indicated by 
another correspondent, writing from California, 
who begins his letter: 

I have not renewed my subscription this year be- 
cause of your attitude on the liquor question. I have 
studied your position during the year past and have 
come to the conclusion that you are doing the causs 
of temperance reform an incalculable harm. 

We hope not. The WEerKLy is sincerely on the 
side of the cause of temperance reform, is very 
greatly impressed with the need and the impor- 
tance of it, and ready to do anything it can to help 
it forward. Its chief objection to State prohibi- 
tion is that it is not the best means to promote 
temperance, and that what good it does is bought 
at too great a price of liberty, and at cost of too 
much law-breaking, deceit, evasion, and hypocrisy. 
It considers that State prohibition is not the 
method of fighting the evils of alcohol that will 
prevail in the end, and that all the steps taken in 
support and promotion of that method will finally 
have to be retraced. With State prohibition in 
the South there are reasons to have patience be- 
cause of local conditions that make various ex- 
periments seem more warrantable there than 
elsewhere. But even in the South local option 
scems a better, more durable, and more efficient 
form of liquor regulation than State prohibition. 

It does not seem to us that there is any prospect 
that the use of alcoholic beverages will ever cease 
in the United States. We do not believe in com- 
pulsory total abstinence for all the people. It is 
not practicable, and we doubt if it would be bene- 
ficial. This opinion is not based on esteem for 
aleoholic beverages, or on the idea that they do 
people good. It is based merely on observation 
of the habits of mankind and on some reading. 
You cannot run a country on the lines of an in- 
ebriate asylum, nor treat its population like 
patients, who must be kept from drink at any cost, 
and whether they like it or not. An effort was made 
to do something like that in the army when the 
e-anteen was abolished. It has been a great failure 
and has helped very much. to give our Army the 
worst hospital record of any army in the civilized 
world. The most that can be done about drink, as 
we see the case, is to minimize its temptations, 
regulate and restrict its manufacture and _ sale, 
keep it out of the young, disseminate sound in- 
struction as to its effects, favor the mild beverages 
rather than the stronger ones, and work out a more 
intelligent treatment of drunkenness and drunk- 
ards. The encouraging signs of our time anent 
drink are the increase of abstemiousness, and even 
of abstinence, among the intelligent, and the re- 
fusal of employers to tolerate drinking among 
workers in employments of high responsibility. 
Alcohol seems constantly to be better understood ; 
and impatience with the mischief it does is in- 
creasingly deep and persistent, and effort to abate 
those mischiefs is ceaseless. All that is encourag- 
ing, and would be still more encotiraging if the 
effort were more intelligent. 
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One thing that would make, in our opinion, for 
diminution of the damage done by alcohol in this 
country, would be a development of the native 
wines of the country, and the increased use of them 
as beverages in place of stronger and less whole- 
some drinks. But hew do current liquor laws af- 
fect that? A friend writes us from Florida about 
the case of an old man past doing much work, who 
raised white grapes about his cottage and had been 
used to make from them about two barrels of na- 
tive wine a year, which he retailed for fifty cents 
a quart. That wine was almost his sole means of 
support. <A local-option law made his industry un- 
lawful, but he went on with it, was prosecuted, 
fined, and, having no means, elected to go to jail. 
Domestic wines made ‘from grapes are dangerous, 
of course, but not dangerous enough, in our opin- 
ion, to be under the ban of the law. In proportion 
as the suppression of legitimate alcoholic drinks is 
successfully achieved, the sales and use of opium, 
cocaine, patent medicines, and various other more 
or less appalling substitutes for alcohol steadily 
increases, 


Interesting If True 

The Washington correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger says that Mr. Knox dismissed Mr. 
Crane because Japan looked coldly on him as 
a man concerned with Russian industries and 
Russian railroads, and hecause Mr. Knox wished 
to placate Japan in the interest of his laudable 
plan for the neutralization of the Manchurian 
railways. And now, says this correspondent, 
Japan has determined not to have the Man- 
ehurian railways neutralized, if she can help it, 
and is expected to stand up among the objectors 
to Mr. Knox’s plan. 

It seems a sad case, but there is no precedent 
for throwing more than one Jonan to a whale. 


Indiana Slighted 

What man have we to-day in public life to whom 
a newspaper could apply for a review of the year’s 
literature such as Mr. Birretn contributes to the 
Sunday World.—The World. 


Apply to any Congressman. from Indiana, to 
McCatui or Lover of Massachusetts, to Prrkins 
of New York, to lots of others, any one of whom 
could come quite as near as Mr. Birreiy did to 
reviewing the year’s literature. Mr. Birrenn said 
that, being in public life, he could no longer read 
many books, nor write about those he did read. 
Two Ballingers 

There must be two Mr. BaLuincers: one whom 
Mr. Tarr appointed to his Cabinet; the other the 
bogeyman of Collier's and MeClure’s. We all 
know this latter BaLuincer’s picture as these good 
neighbors have printed it—a fierce man with 
minacious features and predacious lineaments 
that make you wonder that the President can 
feel safe in the same room with him. But in this 
month’s Current Literature, along with some pic- 
tures of other ministers of state, is one of the 
Batitrxcer whom Mr. Tarr invited into his 
Cabinet—not at all a dangerous-looking character, 
nor of aspects to make you Jeave your watch at 
home if vou had to go round the corner with him 
after dark. 

It seems only fair to the Scerctary that if one 
of his pictures is to go into the rogues’ gallery, 
they should both go there. 


The Cost of Hauling Mail 

President Tarr said the other day in a message 
to Congress that it cost nine cents a pound to 
iransport mail. Secretary Jonun N. Drake, of 
the Short Line Association, thinks it should be 
known that the railroads don’t get that nine cents, 
or anywhere near it. He says that the nine cents 
a pound charged against mail transportation in- 
cludes all the expenses of the Post-office Depart- 
ment, and that the railroads for their services 
get a trifle more than two cents a pound. That 
may be comforting to the railroads. We pause 
to consider how much comfort there is in it for 
publishers threatened with an advance in the 
rates on second-class mail matter. 


It Would not be Ideal 

“ Taqcart may be Senator,” the head-lines read. 
“He claims Reward from Indiana Democrats 
He Really Brought the Victory for MarsHa.t.” 

Tt does not seem just right to us that the home 
State of Lew Watrrace, James Riney, Boor 
TarKINGTON, and Grorae Apr should be repre- 
sented in the Senate by Tuomas Taccarr. Can’t 
the literary centre of the Middle West find some 
more literate statesman to represent it in the 
Upper House ? 








Temperament 

LANGUAGE is'a very astonishing thing. If we 
stopped to notice it, we should never get on. A for- 
eign tongue still takes us oddly and gives us pause, 
where our own slips easily over the thinnest ice. 
At a certain point in studying any alien speech, 
even the patientest man has a fit of indignation over 
the words of like aspects and diverse signification. 
When we stop to think, we admit that English is 
a great offender that way, and the mind of man the 
greatest offender of all, since any word whatever 
is bound te mean one thing in its extension and 
another in its intention, one by denotation and another 
by connotation, and most words have three or four 
easily distinguishable applications of the essential 
meaning to boot. 

This comment was proveked by a very simple phrase 
on the happy temperament of RUBENS and the con- 
sequent reflection that the secret of his happiness 
lay in his having no temperament! It is true, of 
course, he was probably, in his best years, the most 
fortunate fairy godson who ever wielded a_ brush: 
genial, rich, a knight, an ambassador, a fine gentle- 
man, an immense genius. No one had ever such 
overflowing vitality, no one had ever such stupen- 
dous luck. When his wife died, she left him a niece 
of the same type precisely and even better-looking, 
ready to be married. The royal alliances of Europe 
seem to have been contracted for his convenience, and 
a whole palette of colors mined or made for his 
sole employ. Painters worship him, but he has no 
more temperament than, say, the 10th of. July. He 
is like a season, or a piece of geography. He ex- 
pands, ripens, falls off, like any other outcome of 
natural law. Painters worship him naively, egregi- 
ously, and, just now, in secret, public service being 
paid at the moment to two of the most temperamental 
masters conceivable, WHISTLER and VELASQUEZ, 
Painters apart, few of us care for RUBENS; we shrug 
and evade, if we are touched ourselves with tempera- 
ment. 

This queer, unaccountable gift is a left-handed bless- 
ing, ambiguous, often sinister. Not the invariable 
concomitant of genius, it is the final grace. It is 
like the jewel on a brow; a star below the moon. 
It occurs in the subtlest and in the clearest in- 
telligences, and it recurs where the pure intelligence 
is barely discernible in the general make-up of feel- 
ing that we call character. Peasants of old race 
have it not infrequently, and the unclever member 
in a brilliant family whose directnesses and sim- 
plicities have such an unexpected subtlety and charm. 
It mysteriously bedews natures of so elemental a sort 
that they seem to be quit of what we call brain, to 
be all compact of affections and instincts. It is like 
the pipe of the wanderer in motley, and when once 
the note is sounded, whether we will or no, we must 
follow, follow. It seems sometimes to be the very 
essence and manifestation of the genius, as blue is 
of lapis lazuli and attar is of roses. Such you find 
in LEONARDO, whose type of beauty, always of a mys- 
terious and troubling sort, in his own person as in his 
creations, seems to have left him strangely untroubled 
in his own heart, imperial and porphyrogenitus with 
the kind of wise indifference only reached by the 
saint and the sage. 

Of others it seems at times a cruel accident, and 
their destiny is the warring of the members against 
the spirit. A man would drive his father’s oxen 
across his father’s acres, and it sends him to plough 
the barren sea or to watch the forces of life quicken 
and decay in city hospitals and squalid slums. To 
mild-eyed, deep-bosomed women it gives for their 
only children the written word and the carven image. 
The conqueror of Europe bellows like a moon-calf 
after a Creole twice his age, and the most mascu- 
line intelligence ever born in an Englishwoman cuffs 
her waiting gentlewomen in a fury at their pink 
cheeks and pretty finery. We see the better in order 
to follow the worse. What sin a man hates most, 
that, be sure, coils in his bosom. The height of our 
ideals is the measure of our failures, and desiring 
only the unattainable we bemire ourselves with what 
is in reach. 

No man can escape his temperament. But he can 
do better than that: he can transmute it. None of 
us is better than he should be. But let him look that 
he is as good as he could be. If he is a busybody, 
let him distribute alms. If he is a sulky brute, let 
him have the strength of silence and endurance. If 
he falls short often, and his heart fails, let him aim 
high, and cheer another on where he cannot go. If 
the game is lost, even—yet are games ever lost?— 
let him look on serenely as one that has no further 
stake in the game. If he is the prey from time to 
time of something all too like despair, let him have 
the courage of despair. In brief, we may all have, 
if we will, the qualities of our defects. Indolence 
may turn into repose and impatience into wit, grati- 
tude be born of helplessness and noble prudence of 
ignoble fear, sympathy grow out of weakness and 
protecting care out of selfishness. Life is like a 
puzzle: we cannot change the pieces, but we can 
change them about till the pattern is plain and the 
colors harmonious. There come seasons to all of us 
when for a moment blander airs seem to breathe, 
kinder influences to sway, and we wonder at our 
own: goodness, gentleness, courage, as we live through 
days of unwonted sweetness. The time passes, but 
it, has been a little Paradise foretasted. We recognize 
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possibilities, undreamed of heretofore, to be again 
attained. By such glimpses, as from mountain spurs, 
we measure the journey. The mists roll up again 
and close about us, but we know that we have left 
the old ways and wants behind us. 

We all wrestle with our lives, not so much as 
Jacos wrestled with the angel, but as those who war 
against principalities and powers. Forces close in 
from every side. But the good-will within us, which 
is neither character nor disposition, but seems like 
the internatal soul erying to be born—this works 
somehow even upon the_stubbornest or the subtlest 
temperament, kneading and laboring and transmuting 
it into something as rare and as unlike its origin as 
are lilies and eagles and pearls. Change is sure, is 
the one thing sure. Then the timorous are only ten- 
der, and the languid gentle, and the restless quick- 
ening, and the violent fortifying, and at the last out 
of the strong comes sweetness, ex forte dulcedo. 

The genius uses his temperament, the dégéneré is 
used by his. The saint overcomes his. If these few 
reflections on the topic should seem to wander amid 
the varying modulations and nuances of the word, that 
may be because in every temperament lie the seeds of 
genius, the atoms, all in form, which in some happier 
air may yet—who knows ?—flower in supernal beauty. 





Correspondence 


FERRER 
Boston, Mass., January 3, 1910. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In HaArPer’s WEEKLy for January Ist appears 
a short editorial paragraph notable for fairness in 
dealing with an anonymous enthusiast who seeks to 
contribute questionable evidence against Francisco 
Kerrer—but your phrase, “Ferrer was a_ pretty 
vulnerable reformer at best,” would seem to indicate 
that your information respecting the character of the 
man and his work is still as limited as is that of most 
of the editors in this country. Had you the full data 
at command, you would hardly have used the words 
quoted above, which imply that he was misguided and 
short-sighted. Francisco Ferrer. belonged to a great 
international school of secularists which includes Ernst 
Haeckel, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, Edward Clodd, Ed. A. 
Westermarck, Joseph McCabe, and scores of others of 
note. His work in Spain was. specifically the peace- 
ful one of education. “His personal task (McCabe’s 
Martyrdom of Ferrer, Watts & Co., London, p. 7) 
was to make the people of Spain competent to use their 
judgment on political, social, and religious. subjects.” 
His work as a secularist in that land was fraught with 
dangers unknown in freer countries in which his asso- 
ciates in this world-movement labor. He was not even 
a philosophical anarchist. As for violence, he neither 
believed in it nor taught it—-as witness, for instance, 
the eminent Frenchman, Alfred Naquet, in article on 
Ferrer in the November 19th Century. Barcelona is 
a hotbed of revolt against the Spanish clergy, and the 
burning of convents has gone on for generations. 


Ferrer’s Modern Schools were an instant and formi- * 


dable success, and a more insidious enemy the Church 
in Spain had never encountered. Their accusations 
against Ferrer were a pretext, and his trial a tragic 
farce. The following from Joseph McCabe’s Martyr- 
dom of Ferrer, page 46, bears directly upon the matter 
in your editorial on January Ist: 

“The maxims which correspondents of the Satur- 
day Review and other journals assert they saw on the 
walls of schools in Spain did not exist in either the 
Modern or Republican schools in any form whatever. 
I have questioned on the subject masters of Ferrer’s 
schools; and Alejandro Lerroux, the leader of the 


Barcelona Republicans, emphatically denies them on™ 


his part. A moment’s candid reflection would con- 
vince anybody that no school would last a week in 
Spain, or anywhere else, in which injunctions to 
massacre all officials and the whole middle class, and 
indulge in general pillage, were printed in large 
capitals on the walls.” 

For a full account of Ferrer’s Modern Schools, con- 
sult La Collection de UEcole Renouwé (Emil Groen- 
veldt, Libraire, No. 13 Rue Saint Boniface, Brussels. 
The Spanish editions are either out of print or con- 
fiscated. ) 

Lastly, let me quote from a letter written by the 
editor of the Nineteenth Century, on the 10th of De- 
cember last to an English friend of mine: the original 
lies before me: “ It will interest you to know that a 
well-known Roman Catholic, who was to have pre- 
sented the other side of the case in the Nineteenth 
Century for January, has carefully examined the ‘ evi- 
dence’ at the court martial with every disposition to 
think Sefior Ferrer guilty, but has given up the article, 
finding that there is ‘No case.’ Faithfully yours, W. 
Wray Skilbeck.” I am, sir, 

HELEN TUFTS BAILIE. 


THE OKLAHOMA GUARANTY LAW 
Ox anoma City, October 19, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—A recent article in your usually fair and con- 
servative journal, under the head of “ Finance,” is so 
foreign to the truth, I feel justified in writing to you 
in regard to same, believing that your own spirit of 
fairness will cause you to make proper correction. 

On September 28th, as Bank Commissioner of this 
State, I took charge of the failed Columbia Bank and 
Trust Company. with deposits of $2,800,000. You say, 
“but as was inevitable, the first real bank failure 
under the new law has ‘shown it up.’” In what way 
has it “shown it up”? We have never claimed that 
banks could not fail under the Guaranty Law. We are 
paying depositors in full as rapidly as called for; in 
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fact, have cash on hand now to pay all individual de- 
posits, which amount to less than $100,000. You 
further state “that depositors in the banks which have 
had to make good the deficiency of the bank that failed 
are now more insistent than ever in their demand for 
savings-banks under government supervision.” Who 
told you the depositors had to make good in the failed 
Columbia Bank and Trust Company? They haven’t 
put up one single dollar. Will you not be frank 
enough with your thousands of readers throughout the 
United States to tell them the truth, and let them 
know that the people of Oklahoma are more highly 
pleased with the Guaranty Law than ever before. As 
a matter of fact, the record made in winding up the 
affairs of the Columbia Bank and Trust Company has 
never been equalled, taking into consideration the 
amount of its deposits ($2,800,000), as the depositors 
will have been paid and all matters adjusted in less 
than thirty days after I took charge of the institution. 
Compare, if you will, the recent failures of national 
banks jn Wisconsin and one or two other Eastern 
States (with very much less deposits), with doors yet 
closed and many depositors suffering for the con- 
veniences of life on account of having their all tied 
up and unavailable. 

The people of the South and Southwes. save learned 
to appreciate your great WereEKLy for its frank un- 
biased opinion in all business matters, and I sincerely 
hope you will be generous enough to give the public 
the real facts.- I am, sir, 

A. M. Youna, 
Bank Commissioner. 


LOVE 
Cotumsus, O., December 4, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—If not too late I would like to comment on 
your editorial of May 8th on love. I’ve wrestled with 
your unique position in vain—it will not down. With 
much plausibility you yet take issue with an almost 
universal feeling that love is the most potent of all 
instincts. You treat it as only on a par with ordinary 
resources of human activities. You ignore the superla- 
tiveness of youthful loves, and the still more con- 
ducivousness to happiness of old-age love—in the re- 
ciprocal leaning upon and helpfulness of aged man and 
wife. Such normal result of love is the real acme of 
social possibilities—the one essential to old-age happi- 
ness. Henry Drummond says truly that “ No worse 
fate can befall a man in this world than to live and 
grow old alone, unloving and unloved.” 

To foster and conserve love with a view of securing 
its normal results would lessen the social evil, dissi- 
pations, divorces, and human tragedies. Thus potent 
and transcendent is the question of love in civilization 
—and, I take it, if instead of the novels you suggest 
to lessen the exaggerations of love, there were such 
showing how it could be conserved, to the enhance- 
ment of happiness, a greater service to humanity would 
be rendered. I venture upon one suggestion here for 
intelligent people, namely, that they strive to be con- 
siderate. As such surely recognize that every act or 
idiosynerasy of a friend is determined by inherited 
organism, it is apparent that the severing of love, and 
acts of unkindness, are the results of either ignorance, 
inconsiderateness, or a pronounced alliance with 
vicious animal progenitors. ~ I am, sir, 

C. C. DILts. 





ALCOHOL IN BEVERAGES 
PirtsspuRrG, Pa., November 2, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I read HARPER’s WEEKLY with a great deal of 
interest. I notice in last week’s paper, just received, 
the letter of Paul R. Birge, with your comments. I 
think Mr. Birge voices the sentiment of a large num- 
her of readers who enjoy the WEEKLY in spite of the 
things which he mentions. i 

In common with him I was especially pained at the 
article on beer, and only excused it by assuming that it 
was a paid advertisement, although it didn’t say so. 

In your comments you say that you meant to con- 
vey the idea that beer “was not so bad” and. really 
better than any spiritous liquors; but why drink 
spiritous liquors at all? 

Isn’t it true that men drink spiritous liquors for 
the alcohol that is in them? Take that out and there 
would be no demand whatever for them as a beverage; 
and isn’t it equally well-known that alcohol is not a 
food, that it is a liquid poison, that it goes into the 
human system alcohol and comes out alcohol, that the 
circulatory system can’t use it for anything, and that 
the digestive system is practically held up until the 
alcohol is eliminated, which is done through the lungs 
and pores of the skin, and any “old way” to get it 
out. That instead of a help to the human machine it 
is a weakener every time; that the motion of the heart 
is accelerated by it to carry it out of the system, 
consequently the life of the person who takes it is 
shortened more or less. This being the case, is it any 
wonder that the true friends of the WrrkKLy are sur- 


prised and pained to see the stand the paper takes on 


the liquor question? I am, sir, 

J. E. Brockway. 

There is a great deal besides alcohol in all the decent 
spirituous beverages. One of the extenuations of beer 
and the light wines is that there is so little alcohol in 
them. Their other components seem to have more or 
less value. Even conceding that alcohol is a poison, 
that is not a conclusive reason for compelling its total 
disuse. Strychnine is also a poison, but a very valu- 
able tonic.—EpiTor. 


QUESTION! 
Puenrx, Art., November 30, 19009. 
J'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Srr,—What is Japan doing to the Koreans? 
I an, sir, M. J. KEARNEY. 
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YOU’VE GOT TO CUT LOOSE, MR. PRESIDENT, IF YOU EVER EXPECT TO REACH THE TOP 


















The entrance to Turkey Mountain tunnel 


ol IUSEPPE ROSSI squats before the 
@ 


IG open-air oven, twiddling with a fork 
the blood sausage in his skillet. 
Next to him is Angelo with his 
skillet, and beyond Angelo, where 
the firelight splashes the shadows 
of the ecook-shed, Pietro, chipping 
garlic into a stew. 

The fires in the ovens ray out 
from the open ends of the cook-shed to redden the 
windows of Camorratta’s commissary store. Beyond 
Camorratta’s, at the fence line, is the hard glitter of 
the electric clusters, which cuts out of the night the 
shapes of long, squat houses, ranged like lines of 
dominoes on the hill slope, the higher bulk of the 
tenements on “ Married" Man’s Row,’ the spindle 
shanks of the muttering windmill. More houses, the 
cracker-box hotel, the broad roof of the new hospital— 
all in blacks and whites under the glare of the 
electric clusters—then, beyond all, the silver-white film 
of the ten-foot “ man-proof” fence of wire and steel 
barbs that runs unbroken about three sides of the 
little city of the workers. 

Behind the oven where Giuseppe Rossi toasts his 
sausage and down the slope to the valley, is where 
the night toilers are on shift. Here is no night, nor 
night quiet. The levelled dikes of the searech-light 
beams bar out the darkness at knife-edge contact to 
right and left along the length of a tremendous treneh. 
Clouds of steam drift up from the pit through the 
bands of light. Locomotive smoke jumps out in heavy 
gouts to the pulsing cha-chow of the exhaust draught. 
In the unwinking eye of the search-light, dump trains 
crawl up impossible inclines from the depths, and scut- 
ter away into the night; the elbows of steam 
shovels dip and rise, dip and rise; steam-derricks pick 
up cement moulds -as big as furniture-vans, swing 
them to the cavern’s edge, and drop them suddenly 
into the midst of the night toilers below. 

Above the screaming of winch and coughing of 
engine, all the bedlam sounding from that trench, 
comes sharp as the stroke of a bell the night shot in 
Turkey Mountain tunnel. Somewhere, yards in from 
the softness and the odors of the dark, the night 
shift has stabbed once more at the mica schist they’ve 





THE SANITARY POLICE AND MAN-PROOF FENCES 
THAT PROTECT NEW YORK’S WATER-SUPPLY AGAINST 
POLLUTION BY THE ASHOKAN-DAM BUILDERS 


By Robert Welles Ritchie 


been fighting for a year. They are five yards nearer 
the core of the mountains by that shot. 

Giuseppe, Angelo, and Pietro, over the ovens in the 
cook-shed, the cement workers and shovellers in the 
trench, the drillers and muckers in the Turkey Moun- 
tain tunnel—these are the guarded workers for the 
city. ‘There are a thousand more. While they 
dig and blast and bore for the ultimate good of the 
city, the city pretects itself against them with guns 
as against men from a fever ship. The workers for 
good themselves menace the lives of the millions 
hived in stone and steel, thirty miles away. 

They are but a part of an army of workers whose 
task is the construction of the great Catskill aqueduct, 
the artificial channel which is to carry down to New 
York the mountain 
waters impounded by 


rock with the river flowing between the two sides of 
the U. Now the size of thé two shafts. . .” 

He plunged directly into a maze of technical lore 
about the engineering problems—-he called them 
“beautiful prceblems ”’—that were presented by the 
construction of this great Catskill aqueduct. Three 
miles of road had slipped under the purring car before 
he touched the subject of my special inquiry. He 
broached it suddenly. 

“Tt’s like a surgeon cutting around some vital 
organ, this work in the Croton zone. We’re not sur- 
geons, and we'll be glad when it’s over. A surgeon, 
you see, has to be careful that, in his cutting, infection 
doesn’t spread through the body of his patient. He 
uses gauze and rubber gloves, and antiseptics. He is 





the dam at Ashokan. 
Through the  water- 
shed behind Ashokan 
and over nearly a hun- 
dred miles of crowded 
countryside other seg- 
ments are being de- 
ployed. Though they 
put into execution engi- 
neering plans — which 
the experts call diffi- 
eult, these thousands 


of nomad workers, g ‘ 
dropped into the coun- —_— Tie 
themselves “ 


try quiet, 

constitute the chief 
difficulty that confronts 
the engineers. The dig- 
ging of the aqueduct is 


a great task; the pro- a - > ame 


tection of the country 
dwellers thereabouts 
and the preservation of 
the health of the city 
below are a greater. 
While we were spin- 
ning through the morn- 
ing up the Briarcliffe 
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road in the engineer’s 
ear, the engineer talked 
of the work. He spoke 
with the pride of one 
wedded to the magic 
of his profession. 

“Tt will take six more years to finish the job,” 
said he. ‘“ When it is done we will be shooting 660,- 
000,000 gallons every twenty-four hours from Ashokan 
reservoir through ninety-two miles of made stone to 
New York. We will have worked over three times the 
length of the Panama Canal, built 122 per cent. more 
masonry than those fellows down there will have to 
build, and excavated about two-thirds as much rock 
and dirt. Then, there’s that siphon tunnel, 1,000 feet 
deep under the Hudson River from Storm King Moun- 
tain; that means cutting a letter U out of the solid 

















The aqueduct trench, which will convey 660,000,000 gallons of water to New York City every twenty-four hours 
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Filters that purify every drop of waste water that leaves the camp 


tremendously cautious. Well, we ”’—here the engineer 
lifted the corners of his mouth in a quizzical smile— 
“we're cutting about the vital organ of the city of 
New York, and infection might spread to a couple of 
million people, more or less, if we did not use the 
greatest precautions to asepticize the wound.” 

Later in the day I understood better his figure. It 
was while we were standing on the summit of one of 
the hills that snuggle Croton Lake in their arms. 
Across the take showed the rough tumulus of a shaft’s 
spoil-bank and near that the clustered roofs of a 
camp that harbored four hundred laborers. The scar 
of the aqueduct cutting ran north and south through 
the lake’s watershed, and in each direction lay camps, 
where other hundreds of laborers lived. A thousand 
men there, in the area of the reservoir’s drainage, 
and three million people in crowded Manhattan and 
Bronx borough below, drinking the water. For seven 
miles stretched the wound in the hills of the water- 
shed; over seven miles lay the menace to the lives 
of the city dwellers. Here was the aorta of the city, 
bared under the hands of the engineers. 

The auto whisked about a turn in the road, and over 
on an opposite hillside showed a cluster of long, low 
buildings, ranged into rows with street spaces be- 
tween. There might have been twenty of them, all 
told, neat, blue painted, and black roofed. In the near 
foreground, just over a stone wall, was the hurly-burly 
of the works—three hundred men with steam-shovels 
and dirt-trains gouging a thirty-foot furrow, yards 
wide, through the lap of a little valley. Away off to 
the right, where the valley was shut by a high hill, 
jets of steam pulsed from a ragged hole in the flank 
of the hill and the figures of men and animals scurried 
across the face of the spoil-bank. This was the ad- 
vance guard of the army of workers and the cluster 
of buildings, Camp Blakeslee, the southernmost of 
the three construction camps in the Croton zone. 

Once we had clambered over the stone wall flank- 
ing the county road, we were within the frontier of 
the paternal despotism of the New York Board of 
Water Supply. 

Here was a little state of four hundred-odd souls, 
created by the fiat of the New York board, and ruled 
by the chief engineer of the Catskill aqueduct, through 
his supervising division engineer. The laws of this 
state are codified in those fourteen specific articles 
under the caption, “ Sanitary Precautions,” which ap- 

ear in the contract let by the board to the construct- 
ng company, and subscribed to by the company. The 
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arm of the law is the mounted cavalry which polices 
the entire line of the aqueduct works. 

This benevolent despotism of the Board of Water 
Supply has such solicitude for the health of those 
whom it rules that it stipulates screens against flies 
and mosquitoes in summer, and the proper heating and 
ventilating of workmen’s houses in winter. The state 
of their health shall be made each week the subject 
of physicians’ examination and report; indeed, no 
worker may enter this state who has not been pro- 
nounced sound by the doctor. Hospitals must be pro- 
vided, fitted with all the necessities of relief and cure, 
and medicines are free for the workers. An isolation 
ward for the treatment of communicable disease must 
be an adjunct of each hospital. 

But a despotism, this five-acre state, albeit bene- 
volent. There is that “man-proof” fence of steel 
wire, ten feet high, and with backward-turning sur- 
mounting barbs—for all the world like the enclosure 
of a bear-pit; that fence surrounds three sides of the 
camp, and on the fourth is the open road patrolled by 
the mounted cavalry. “Employees may, so far as 
practicable, be required to remain within camp when 
not at work,” reads one of the fourteen laws of the 
water board. Intervention in the lives of the workers 
is even more intimate. The board orders when 
Giuseppe Rossi shall air his blankets, where he shall 
throw his old shoes, how he shall wash his clothes. 
Let Giuseppe violate but once the elaborate code of 
sanitation that rules equally the camp, the trench of 
the aqueduct, and the tunnel in Turkey Mountain, and, 
being discovered in such infraction, he is forthwith 
expelled beyond the borders. 

The engineer halted me on the verge of the trench 
where a steam-shovel coughed in our ears. A pigmy 
locomotive at the end of a long string of dirt-cars 
essayed to climb the steep grade up out of the pit, and 
it filled the morning with its hoarse complaining. 

“Bear this in mind,” he yelled into my ear, “ the 
safety of New York isn’t the only thing we have to 
reckon with. Every minute we have to keep in mind 
the protection of the people who live out here.” He 
waved his band down in the direction of a group of 
half-clad negroes straining under the bulk of a 
cement frame. 

“They’re from the South; we’ve got Italians and 
Magyars and Bohemians besides. Country estates 
around here, girls’ schools, quiet little villages—local 
constables never arrest anything but a strayed cow— 
a thousand common laborers dumped in Sleepy Hollow! 
It’s like driving a herd of bulls through a florist’s 
nursery without breaking a glass.” 

We crossed the cutting and clambered up the oppo- 
site bank to the parapet of a steep dike. There, laid 
out in the careful angles of engineering, were three 
square tanks, banked with earth, graded one above the 
other and fitted with drainage locks. They looked like 
miniature rice paddies on a Japanese mountain slope. 
From the highest of the three reservoirs two broad 
ditches led away in opposite directions, embracing on 
either side the area of the camp on the hill slope above. 
One of the tanks was empty; its flat floor was gleam- 
ing with white sand, scored by the teeth of rakes. The 
two tanks below were each a quarter full of cloudy 
water. 

The deputy governor of this domain of the workers, 
my guide, stooped to the packed earth of the dike and 
began to draw diagrams with a bit of stick. This was 
what I had come to see; here was the key to the whole 
scheme of engineering surgery. 

These were the tanks and filters that kept sweet and 
pure the affluent into the Croton reservoir. Each of 
the three camps in the watershed has such a system— 
the filters were built before a nail was driven or a 
board sawed for the housing of the workers. Not only 
that, but below the spoil-banks of the Turkey Mountain 
tunnel and of the shafts sunk on either side of Croton 
Lake the same provision has been made to catch and 
purify the subterranean waters that might splash 
about the feet of the muckers and drillers. Even the 
rains that fall upon the rock blasted from the moun- 
tain core are impounded and cleansed. 

“Now, A is the settling-tank’’—the engineer 
scratched his diagram in the clay—* that’s the big dry 
one with the ditches leading into it. Every drop of 
surface water that falls into the camp is caught by 
the ditches and led into this tank. After settling 
here in the pure sand this surface water drains off 
into B—that’s the filter, the slow sand filter we eall 
it. The sewers of the camp, carrying sink water only, 
and no solid matter or garbage, flow into this filter. 
We make the women in the married quarters, and the 
men who do their own cooking, throw their dish-water 
and the water from their washtubs into screened 
catch-basins, and the drain traps are emptied and 
cleaned each day. 

“So the surface water from the settling-tank and the 
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camp water from the sewers pass through the sand and 
terra-cotta pipes of the filter out to their natural 
watercourse. But before they get away from us we treat 
them with chlorinated lime as an extra precaution.” 

The man to whom these things were matters of 
jealous affection smudged his diagrams with his foot 
and concluded in comment of comparison. 

“We spend many thousand dollars in this water- 
shed,” he said, “to insure that if one man who might 
be a ‘walking case’ of typhoid takes a bath in one 
of our camps or violates our sanitary regulations in a 
tunnel, a thousand feet from daylight, the people of 
New York will not suffer from it. Yet there are farms 
on affluent streams about here that have pig-pens on 
the banks. That is the business of the State and local 
health boards; our business is to see that no death in 
New York is laid at our doors.” 

As we walked up a cinder path to the street of the 
bunk-houses, a thin whistle piped behind us. It was 
noon. Out of the pit in the lap of the valley came 
scrambling on the half-run tens and dozens of the 
workers. They separated as they drew nearer the 
camp. The negroes bore down in droves upon the big 
two-story shacks, where in one long dining-room women 
of their kind served them. The Latins and Huns made 
for Camorratta’s com- 
missary store and the 





We leit the genial Camorratta punching the value of 
a pair of hip boots in a tunnel-mucker’s pink card, 
and went down to the outdoor cook-ovens which the 
contracting company has provided for the European 
workers who are not tenants of Married Man’s Row. 
Here squads of men, acting in some seemingly well 
understood co-operative scheme, were frying sausages 
salting a stew, dropping tin plates and cups before 
allotted stones and soap-boxes. While the cook mess 
labored a crowd slouched about, filling the wait with 
the high-pitched liquid speech of South Evrope 

You learn up at Camp Blakeslee that it’s much bet 
ter for the contractors to give the foreign worker his 
head in the matter of his feeding. The Calabrian, who 
at home used to squat under the shadow of a wall 
and munch his noonday portion of bread and onion, does 
not take kindly to the gregarious American board 
table; there’s not enough elbow room, too many em 
barrassing china encumbrances. Better the top of a 
stone in the rain and a skillet on the knees to swab 
clean with bread crusts. Besides, it’s cheaper to buy 
what you want at Camorratta’s than pay for what you 
don’t want in the cook-house. 

You will also learn at Camp Blakeslee that the 
Italian worker who quits the hive of Bleecker Street 





open cook-ovens. Fore 
men of gangs, steam- 
donkey men, and bosses 
of the steam-shovels— 
“white men” all— 
the transit men, and 
junior engineers of the 
aqueduct force, trooped 
into the long wash-room 
of the white men’s hotel 
to snort in basins and 
redden their faces with 
towels before — sitting 
down in the two big 
rooms where the lines 
of tables stretched. 
Camorratta’s was the 
busiest place in all the 
camp for about fifteen 
minutes. The store 
keeper’s place stood at 
the head of the street 
of bunk-houses near the 
long shed with the 
open ends, where a 
dozen clay and __fire- 
brick ovens smoked. 
Behind a counter Ca- 
morratta, the padrone, 














ex-officio banker, and 
autocrat of all the 
Italians and Magyars, 
and two shirt-sleeved 
assistants worked 
quickly and deftly. <A long file of swarthy-faced 
men moved step by step through the door to the 
counter, little pink tickets gripped between stubby 
fingers. As they reached the counter they grunted 
their demands. A chunk of that long, tin-foil wrapped 
cylinder of bologna and a bottle of beer; three garlic 
bulbs, a hassock loaf of that browned crisp bread 
and a bottle of beer; a slab of pale cheese and a square 
of black tobacco and a bottle of beer—always the bot- 
tle of beer, but one bottle only. The orders were filled 
from the handy stock, and by Camorratta himself each 
pink ticket was punched for the amount of the pur- 
chase. Those pink tickets are the currency of Camor- 
ratta, redeemable at each weekly pay-day, redemption 
to be made by the holder, and not by the issuing 
treasury. 

Camorratta spotted my friend the engineer, dived 
immediately under the counter and brought out his 
select stock of pale yellow cigars, thick and rough as 
oak twigs. He insisted upon the treat. 

“Selling much beer, Camorratta?”’ 

The sutler met the engineer’s query with a righteous 
life of the eyebrows. ‘Only so much one bottle one 
time. Anybody get no more as one bottle dinner—one 
bottle supper, maybe, too,” was Camorratta’s answer. 

“Our canteen,” was the engineer’s explanatory 
aside, “ works well, very well. We’re fighting to keep 
the ginmills from starting up along the roads about 
here. Back at one of the other camps, where they 
don’t have a canteen, a ginmill jumped up overnight 
within a quarter-mile of the fence line, and that one 
joint has given more trouble than we’ve ever had in 
this camp.” 

“ Yessir,” Camorratta put in, with a flash of teeth 
below his curled mustache. “a dago gotter have hees 
beer or hees not do any work.” 























The man-proof fence around Camp Blakeslee 


down in New York to go on the aqueduet work is 
wiser that day than at any time since first he dropped 
from Ellis Island into the annealing furnace of the 
city. You have only to see the provision the Board 
of Water Supply instructs the contractors to make 
for his housing to know the strength of his wisdom 
Instead of the noisome brick tenement of the city, foul 
with the dirt of years, dank from the seepage of faulty 
plumbing, and packed from cellar to mansard with un 
clean humanity, he has here a room to share with only 


one other in a house smelling of the clean pine, and 
ventilated in strict adherence to the tenement-house 
laws of New York. <A good spring mattress and 
blankets are his, heat in winter, and protection 


against the flying pests in summer. 

Cleanliness is forced upon him. Each of the long 
bunk-houses has at one end a little zine-lined room 
wherein showers offer an invitation significant enough 
to hint the possibility of a command. Once a week 
the camp physician makes his round of the quarters 
and that physician has an unpleasant habit of sprink 
ling a pungent white powder in places he wants 
cleaned up. Then there is the “sanitary squad 
men paid by the water board to collect each day the 
kitchen refuse and all the litter of the camp and burn 
it; that sanitary squad is paid to be finieal. The 
least disobedience of the rules. enforcing the use of the 
sanitaries, each fitted with an incinerating plant of 
an army patent, entails discharge 

The engineer, arbiter of this realm of the workers, 
led the way across a bit of clean field to Married 
Man’s Row. a block of two-story frame houses, set 
shoulder to shoulder on the slope of the hill. He had 
a way, did this clear-headed enthusiast, of suddenly 
plumping one before some commonplace thing, and 

(Continued on page 33) 


























An Italian laborer’s family at dinner 


The unmarried Italian men’s quarters 
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Laborers preparing their food in the cook-house 








England’s Invasion Scare 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


series of articles published in Eng- 
land for many years past has had 
such a prodigious effect as the series 
recently contributed by Mr. Robert 
§ Blatchford to the Daily Mail on 
“England and Germany.” Their 
success was due partly to their sub- 
ject, partly to the extremely pointed 

: “Sand pithy style in which they were 
written, and partly to the fact that Mr. Blatchford 
was their author. For on ninety-seven subjects out 
of a hundred Mr. Blatchford is utterly out of sym- 
pathy with the views of the paper which he chose as 
his medium and of the party that applauded most 
loudly what he had to say. He is a Socialist sans 
phrase and as the editor of the Clarion, and the author 
of that trenchant work Merrie England, of which over 
a million and a half copies have been sold, he has done 
more for the cause of Socialism than all the other pro- 
tagonists of the creed put together. But though a 
Socialist, Mr. Blatchford has never lost himself in the 
drifting fog of “ internationalism ” in which so many 
of the faith lose touch with the actualities of patriot- 
ism. His Socialism has always had a national basis. 
Having served for seven years in the army, he has none 
of the horror or of the ignorance of “ militarism ” 
which is the first article of faith among his com- 
rades. He is, indeed, a vigorous advocate of compul- 
sory military service for the whole of Great Britain. 
Besides this he knows German and Germany well, and 
his virile, sledge-hammer pen, that has wit and irony 
as well as force, is an instrument that compels atten- 
tion. To have such a man adopting, in issue after 
issue of the most widely circulated journal in the 
kingdom, the extreme contentions of the British Teuto- 
phobes; to find him proclaiming German power and 
policy as real and imminent perils to British security: 
to see him calling for a huge naval loan and for uni- 
versal service; to read him as he expounded views that 
were absolutely abhorrent to his political allies and 
welcomed and utilized as an invaluable electioneering 
asset by those with whose opinions on domestic topics 
he is most at variance—all this, as you may imagine, 
made a prodigious sensation. 

“TI write these articles,’ said Mr. Blatehford, “ be- 
cause I believe that Germany is deliberately preparing 
to destroy the British Empire; and because I know 
that we are not able or ready to defend ourselves 
against a sudden and formidable attack. . . . The pub- 
lic do not realize the gravity of the German menace. 
The Empire is in danger, but the people do not be- 
lieve it.” He believes that Germany has the same 
motive for attacking England as she had for attacking 
Denmark, Austria, and France. England stands in the 
way of Germany’s ambitions, her “ greed and lust for 
glory and wealth and power.” ‘‘ Why should Germany 
attack Britain? Because Germany and Britain are 
commercial and political rivals; because Germany 
eovets the trade, the colonies, the influence, and the 
Empire which Britain now possesses; because Ger- 
many, having defeated France and made friends with 
Austria and having no fear of Russia for many 
years to come, feels that Britain is her only dangerous 
opponent. Finally, and this | would say with emphasis, 
Germany will attack Britain because she knows herself 
to be strong, and because she believes that Britain, 
her rich and influential rival, has grown fat and 
impotent and would fall an easy victim to a well- 
planned, resolute, and powerful attack.” In support 
of these views Mr. Blatchford adduced the Kruger 
telegram, an assortment of quotations from  Pan- 
German writers, the magnitude of Germany’s naval 
preparations, her conversion of the small obscure town 
of Emden into a port for the embarkation of enormous 
masses of troops, the preamble to the German navy 
bill, the sporadic fury of Anglophobia in Germany, 
and the systematic concentration of German power in 
the North Sea and its tributaries. “It is easy,” he 
added, “to find a plausible answer to any one piece 
of evidence. But the cumulative evidence is overwhelm- 
ing. It admits of no other conclusion than the conclu- 
sion drawn by all capable critics and judges in every 
country of the globe.” 

All proposals for a limitation of armaments Mr. 
Blatchford laughed to scorn, for the sufficient reason 
that in German eyes any such proposals are simply 
a means of establishing and guaranteeing British 
naval predominance forever. “That is how a German 
must see the position. But the Germans see and be- 
lieve much more than that. They believe that Britain 
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has grown fat and stupid and cowardly. They see that 
Germany has a population fifty per cent. larger than 
Britain, and very much better educated, better trained, 
and better organized. They see that our Army is 
small and unready; and they know that theirs is 
excellent in quality, overwhelming in numbers, and in 
readiness and organization without a peer. They are 
sure they can crush us on land. They believe they can 
beat us in trade; they hope they can outbuild and out- 
spend us and so become our masters on the sea.” Mr. 
Blatchford therefore concluded that Germany would 
never agree to any limitation of armaments. In the 
same way he utterly derided the notion that the Social- 
ists in either country and the influence of “ the brother- 
hood of labor” could prevent war. He insisted that 
the fact that the German people are friendly to Great 
Britain is irrelevant, because the German people do 
not control German foreign policy. ‘ No,” he went 
on. “If we do not want war with Germany we must 
be strong enough to cause Germany to want peace. 
Though Germany is a brave, resolute, and mighty 
enemy, she is not omnipotent nor is she invulnerable. 
But she means business—blood and iron business—and 
all conciliation, subterfuge, and compromise provoke 
her to contempt and scorn. Germany puts her des- 
tinies into the hands of warriors; we leave ours in 
the hands of politicians. Germany acts; we talk. 
Words count for nothing in the game of blood and 
iron. Arm or surrender; fight for the Empire or lose 
it. We can choose our alternative; no middle course is 
open to us.” Mr. Blatchford then proceeded to draw a 
striking comparison between the temper and organiza- 
tion of the two countries. ‘“ Against the Germans,” he 
said, “our ministers have to work under serious dis- 
advantages. Here the army, the navy, and the cabinet 
are separate institutions, and the naval and military 
policy changes with each change of government. Here 
the cabinet fears to demand supplies, fears to demand 
service, fears to disclose facts. The services are 
starved and disorganized for fear of an electorate who 
like their glory cheap and their security cheap, and 
whose ignorance of foreign affairs and of all matters 
naval and military causes them to swallow with 
avidity the clap-trap of amiable doctrinaires who 
preach peace in the face of armed nations marching 
to battle. The people are conceited, self-indulgent, 
decadent, and greedy. They want to keep the Empire 
without sacrifice or service. They will shout for the 
Empire, but they will not pay for the Empire or fight 
for it. Germany knows this. The world knows it. 
The cabinet ministers know it. But no minister dares 
to say it! We are in sore need of a man. In Ger- 
many the men are all trained and disciplined soldiers 
or-sailors. In Germany the work of the army and 
navy organization, control, and direction, is not tossed 
from cabinet to cabinet at the whim of an uninformed 
body of civilian electors; it is continuous. It goes on 
steadily day after day, year after year. To it is de- 
voted the best work of the best brains in a military 
nation. What chance have we against such thorough- 
ness, experience, and diligence as that?” ; 
In his first article Mr. Blatchford declared that there 
was a nearer and a greater danger than the danger 
of a German invasion of England. In his sixth article 
he explained that this more imminent and formidable 
peril was a German invasion of France. The problem 
of British defence, he declared, is the problem of the 
defence of France. He rested his case mainly on the 
statement of a German writer that if Germany were 
victorious in another Franco-German War she would 
not be content with merely extorting an indemnity; 
she would take permanent possession of the northern 
provinces of France, thereby gaining access to the sea 
at Calais and Boulogne. Once established there, 
Belgium and Holland would inevitably be absorbed, 
and the southern coasts of England would be girt with 
German sea-power. “To-day,” said Mr. Blatchford, 
“we have to stand by France or fall when she falls. 
We cannot escape our fate. We must uphold France or 
partake of her humiliation and share her ruin... . 
The defeat of France is the defeat of Britain. The 
downfall of France. is the downfall of the British 
Empire.” Having stated the problem, Mr. Blatchford 
did not hesitate to suggest its solution. “To make 
France secure, and in doing that to make ourselves 
secure, we should need a first-class British Army of at 
least half a million men—a million would be better. 
. . . Volunteering is no use; the territorials are no use; 
militia are no use; we shall have to arm and train 
the manhood of the nation, or other nations whose 
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manhood is armed and trained will wipe us out.” 
Mr. Blatehford’s programme fell under six heads: (1) 
An immediate vote of $250,000,000 for the navy. (2) 
The immediate passing of a compulsory service bill to 
come into immediate operation. (3) A bill for the 
elementary military training of all schoolboys over the 
age of ten. (4) The immediate establishment of a 
general staff for the army and the navy. (5) A large 
increase in the vote for secret service and naval in- 
telligence. (6) An official appeal to all employers of 
labor to employ British subjects in preference to 
foreigners. The pith of this programme is, of course, 
the proposal for compulsory military service. “Do I 
think,” asked Mr. Blatchford, “the country would 
accept such a proposal? No. It is only a few months 
since Mr. Haldane asked for a few hundred thousand 
of territorial volunteers and failed to get them. It 
is only a few years since a British cabinet minister 
refused a request for a comparatively small sum for a 
general staff because we could not “afford” it. He 
knew that it was a vital necessity, but we could not 
afford it. We, who had to afford three hundred mil- 
lions sterling for the South-African War! No. The 
public will not listen. They do not want to pay, they 
do not want to drill, they do not want to fight. But 
they want to keep their Empire, and they want to 
keep their liberty, and they want to keep their trade. 
And they will have to be taught that they will lose 
their Empire, their liberty, and their trade, and will 
suffer famine, disaster, financial ruin, and personal 
humiliation first, and have to submit to conscription 
and taxation afterward, unless they prove themselves 
worthy of the advantages and the liberties which their 
forefathers won for them by their valor and their 
unselfishness. If the British people refuse to defend 
themselves they will become vassals; and they will have 
proved that they are unworthy to be anything better. 
. . - Let every commercial man in the Empire under- 
stand that unreadiness for war means bankruptcy 
and panic and such suffering and distress as this 
favored people has never known. Tet every work- 
man understand that his blind and obstinate re- 
fusal to serve his country will inevitably drive 
him into a _ hateful form of militarism under 
foreign officers.” 

To complete the picture of the Anglo-German situa- 
tion as Mr. Blatchford sees it I must give one more 
quotation, one that brings out with considerable truth 
and skill the strategic positions of the two navies. 
“It is generally understood, not only in German and 
British naval and military circles, but in the naval 
and military circles of America and Europe, that in 
any contest between Germany and another nation 
hostilities will precede a declaration of war. The Ger- 
mans do not intend to give warning of their attack. 
They mean to attack suddenly. Before any declara- 
tion of war is made they intend to do, on a larger 
scale, what the Japanese did at Chemulpo and Port 
Arthur. Let us consider what this implies. It implies 
that until it suits Germany’s book to strike we have 
to remain continuously on the defensive. We have 
to maintain day and night a sleepless watch; we have 
to keep continually in the North Sea a fleet of suffi- 
cient power to meet the whole concentrated forces of 
Germany at any moment. This fleet must never relax 
its vigilance, must never extend its line too far, must 
be always ready for action, because we shall never 
know the day nor the hour when the Germans may 
attempt their coup. Is it necessary to enlarge upon 
the immense strategic advantage which this state of 
affairs gives to Germany? Surely that is patent, even 
to Mr. Winston Churchill or Mr. McKenna. With the 
threat of a sudden attack in force, in the night, in the 
mist, continually hanging over their heads, a great 
fleet has to wait and watch in the North Sea. It must 
not quit the North Sea. It must not divide its forces. 
It must never cease to watch nor suspend its readiness 
for instant action. It must not lie in harbors nor in 
rivers, for there it will be defeated if attacked in force. 
It must remain at sea, where the best authorities 
declare that no fleet is safe from attacks by submarines, 
or torpedo-boats, or mines. Finally, it must never go 
and seek its enemies; it must never approach the 
enemy’s coast; because the enemy is a friendly power 
and war is not declared. Such is to be the strategic 
position of the future. And I hope that even the com- 
placent noodles who edit Liberal newspapers will under- 
stand that such a strategic situation demands a navy 
of overwhelming force, manned by officers and seamen 
of a vigilance and courage more than human.” 





A Movable Feast 


Sue has a prscurt-colored hat, 
With plumes of OLIVE green. 

Beneath the MUSHROOM crown so flat 
A bunch of CHERRIES may be seen. 


*Tis PERCHed upon her CHESTNUT hair 
Above her sHRIMP-pink gown, 

And from her LITTLE NECK so fair 
A chain of oyster pearls hangs down. 
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Her coat is made of Persian LAMB, 
And Frogs are all the style. 

She doesn’t mind at all the “ JAM,” , 
Because she’s got ’em beat a mile. 


And SCALLOPS, POINTS of every size, 
Go floating round her feet. 

When she goes MINCING down the street 
She looks just good enough to eat! 
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THE INCESSANT STRUGGLE OF THE RAILROAD TO PRE- 
VENT ITS TRAINS FALLING BEHIND THEIR SCHEDULE 


By Thaddeus S. Dayton 
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VERY railroad in America is striv- 
ing after the—thus far—unattain- 
able: to have all of its passenger 
trains always on time. 

A railroad feels worse than the 
® travelling public does over having 
its trains late. Chronic tardiness 
Se damages its business in a thousand 
WAY “id ' 
“ways that few people realize. It 
even depreciates the price of its securities. The repu- 
tation of having its trains on time is an undeniable 
asset, intangible—like ‘ good-will” in business—but 
one of a railroad’s most valuable possessions. It 
spends millions to achieve such fame and millions more 
to retain it. ; 

The railroad’s battle with time never ceases. Night 
and day a vast army of men—nearly ten times that 
of the regular force of the United States—is engaged 
in the incessant struggle. If minutes are lost by any 
of the hundreds of thousands of trains they must be 
won back at any cost consistent with safety. To have 
between eighty and ninety per cent. of its passenger 
trains on time is common even with great systems that 
handle more than a 
thousand trains a day. 





motive Engineers, one of the most powerful labor or- 
ganizations in the world. ‘“ Out of every one hundred 
engineers only six ever get passenger runs. The next 
time you see a white-haired man on the cab of a 
big passenger locomotive don’t wonde,y at all at his 
white hair, but make up your mind that he has the 
goods or he wouldn’t be there. It is a case of the 
selection and the survival of the fittest. It takes 
nerve to run the fast trains these days, for you sit at 
your throttle, tearing across the country at the rate 
of more than a mile a minute, and if any one of a 
dozen people, down to the man who spiked the rails, 
has made a mistake you ride to certain death.” 

The day when an engineer could drive his train 
ahead at full speed, at his own discretion, and make up 
as much lost time as the recklessness of his daring 
permitted has passed with the romantic age of rail- 
roading. No longer does he gamble thus with death 
to win back minutes. <A cool-nerved human machine 
sits in an office miles away and tells him exactly how 
fast he may go. Mute signals stretch out their arms 
to him by day or glow red-eyed at night along the 
track and halt him if he rides too fast or if there 





Even the lines out of 
New York that trans- 
port the multitude of 





commuters to and fro— 
the most difficult 
sort of traffic to keep 
up to schedule — fre- 
quently get the month- 
ly pereentage above 
ninety for their short- 
distance trains. Some- 
times it will rise as 
high as ninety-nine on 
several closely connect- 
ed divisions and hang 
there for a few weeks 
until some bit of bad 
luck breaks the spell. 

Any number of 
things may occur un- 
expectedly which may 
make a passenger-train 
arrive behind time at 
its destination. In 
some cases the direct 
cause may be the sud- 
den derangement of 
something connected 
with the rolling-stock 
or the track. Again, 
it may be due to the 
failure of a cog in the 
still more complicated 
human machinery. 
These two great divi- 
sions of the elements of 
delay are being made 
more perfect year by 
year. There is one 
other, however, which 
will always remain be- 
yond the control of the 














railroad scientists, and 
that is the weather. 
Heavy storms, excess- 
ive heat or cold, and 
all such things make 
futile the best-directed struggle to bring trains in on 
time. 

Absolutely punctual train service, despite these tre- 
mendous difficulties, would be the culminating achieve- 
ment of the science of transportation. To this end 
nearly one-half of the railroad’s immeasurably com- 
plex organization is continually directing its efforts. 
The two individual contestants who are more active 
than all others in this battle against time are the 
engineer and the train-despatcher. They are always 
on the firing-line. 

“ Among every one hundred men who become fire- 
men only seventeen are ever made engineers,” says 
Warren 8. Stone, Chief of the Brotherhood of Loco- 


It is a case of the selection and the survival of the fittest 


is danger ahead. At intervals of from a thousand feet 
to five miles there is a tower with a man in it who 
notes the minute and second of his passing and tele- 
graphs it forward and back over the line. Nowadays 
the engineer is rarely out of touch with possible or- 
ders for more than a few minutes at a time. In 
place of the daring and the old speed madness that 
used to characterize the making up of time the man 
who lasts the longest now in the cab is the one who 
possesses the calculating skill developed by long ex- 
perience. He accomplishes much more simply by tak- 
ing advantage of every trifle in winning back his time 
second by second. 

While the 250-ton locomotive with its seven-foot 
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driving-wheels is standing on the side track at the 
beginning of the division, ready to snatch the limited’s 
train of shiny cars from the tired engine that brings 
it in, the engineer who is to ride next in the race 
drops into the train-despatcher’s office and converses 
with him in the vernacular. 

“ Three’s thirty-eight minutes late. What can you 
do with her, Bill?” inquires the despatchey. 

“ Limpin’ agin, is she? Well, I was afraid o’ that 
Spent a good deal o’ time lookin’ over my old gal 
last night. She’s boilin’ pretty good to-day. What 
you want me to do?’ The old engineer’s last ques 
tion is put with an assumption of carelessness, for he 
has never ceased being just a little jealous of the added 
powers over him with which the train-despatcher has 
been clothed year by year. 

“Can you make up thirty minutes on your run?” 
the train-despatcher asks in a tone in which there is 
apparent a suspicion of incredulity. 

“How many cars she got?” 

* Kight.” 

“Sure. I can make it all up if you say so,” snorts 
the engineer. 

“Well, it ain’t a heavy load and the track’s right. 
Go ahead and I'll give you the orders.” 

Now thirty-eight minutes in two hundred-odd miles 
with a regular running schedule of a little more than 
fifty miles an hour, including two stops, is good work. 
But the despatcher’s decision was arrived at some time 
hefore the engineer dropped into his oflice. The des 
patcher knew the capabilities of the human machine 
he gave the order to just as thoroughly as the en- 
gineer knew what his favorite locomotive could do. 
It is part of the despatcher’s mental stock in trade 
to have at his fingers’ ends not only every physical 
detail of the two hundred miles or so of road over 
which he moves the trains, but also to know absolute 
ly the personality of every engineer that rides on his 
division. This despatcher had calculated long ago 
with mathematical accuracy the sum total of “ Bill's 
abilities, his caution, obedience, and trustworthiness 
and had filed away the result in a pigeonhole of hi 
well-ordered brain. He knew that “ Bill” was a care 
ful driver, but not afraid to run at top speed—a 
hundred miles an hour perhaps over certain stretches 
of the track—if he had to. On the other hand, “ Tom 
Jones,” who would have the run with “three” the 
next day, while equally skilful, was inclined to be 
reckless and would have to be held down with the 
strictest orders. If “Tom” had been taking the 
limited out on this occasion the despatcher would have 
ordered him to make up but twenty minutes out of 
the thirty-eight. 

Making up time, as well as keeping to the schedule 
is now governed by the most stringent rules. If an 
engineer is ordered to regain a certain number of lost 
minutes in a certain number of miles he is reprimand 
ed if he exceeds his orders by so much as sixty seconds. 

Most of the large railroad systems nowadays, where 
block signals have been installed, are theoretically 
divided off into sections of varying length, on each of 
which the maximum speed at which trains can be run 
with safety is indicated. These speed maximums 
usually have at least a twenty-per-cent. margin of 
safety. On some railroads these highest rates per 
hour are shown by signs along the track—* speed- 
boards ” they are called. On others they are part of 
the long lesson that each engineer has to memorize so 
thoroughly that he can recall any part of it instanta- 
neously. 

The way these sections are divided off and their 
speed possibilities decided requires a combination of 
Icng practical experience and high mathematical and 
mechanical skill. It is the work of many men. One 
of the numerous factors that enters into the caleula- 
tion may be mentioned as an example. According to 
the most careful scientific tests, it has been ascertained 
that when a locomotive is going at a high rate of speed 
—say, sixty miles an hour—its driving-wheels are 
lifted clear of the rails for one-tenth of each revolu 
tion. When it is considered that one of the great 
Pacific type of racers will weigh something like 250 
tons, the Titanic impact of this tremendous hammer 
striking the rails three hundred times a minute may 
be fairly imagined. Tle danger is comparatively 
nothing on a stiaight track with a good roadbed and 








heavy steel, but on curves or down-hill it becomes a 
factor to be cautiously reckoned with. 

It is a common saying among railroad executives 
that they can make all sorts of rules about running 
trains, but that they have to put a man in the bushes 
beside the track to see that they are obeyed, That 
means that they regard engineers as still liable to 
disregard signals to stop or to slow down, especially 
when they are behind time. Hence the “surprise 
tests,” like the unexpected fire drill on shipboard, 
which are the detestation of all passenger engineers 
because they force them to lose time. Absolute un- 
reasoning obedience by 
the engineer to the 
mute mechanical sig- 
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character, Therefore, the engineer must be able to tell 
to the fraction of a second just what his machine can 
do under given circumstances. Every railroad man 
knows that one man can get more out of the same loco- 
motive than another. Each machine has its almost 
human vagaries that have to be humored. 

While the engineer does the actual physical work 
of getting the train over the road, it is the despatcher 
that has the highest responsibility, for he has the 
ordering not of one train, but of all. According to 
its length, each railroad is divided into one or more 
divisions. For each of these sections that vary in 





nals is insisted on. A 
favorite method is to 
set at danger a signal 
at the entrance to 
some long stretch of 
straightaway track and 
then for a “spotter” 
to hide and how 
faithfully it is obeyed. 

Sometimes what the 
engineers call “ time- 
spotters” are em- 
ployed also to see that 
they do not exceed the 
maximum speed limits 
along certain choice 
bits of track that in- 
vite fast running when 
behind time. The dis- 
tance is carefully meas- 


see 


ured in advance, then 
a man with a_ stop- 
wateh is hidden = at 


each end and the record 
taken is often an engi- 
neer’s undoing. 

But while there are 
numberless rules safe- 
guarding the running 
of a train, there is one 
that is not down in 
the book, but which is 
nevertheless the most 
potent of all, and that 
is that the train must 
arrive on time. There 
are many things, small 
in themselves, but of 
much importance in the 
aggregate, which a 
skilled engine - driver 
can do to pick up a 
minute or so here and 
there without running 
overfast. A man of 
this sort, when arriv- 
ing at a station, will 
keep up full speed to 
the last second and 
shut it off just in the 
nick of time, bringing 
his train to a stop so 
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that the baggage-car 
will be precisely oppo- 
site the waiting truck- 
loads of trunks. Thus 
not a moment will be 
lost there in loading or 
unloading. A man, too, has to know his: engine with 
the knowledge that is born only of intimate friendliness 
with her complicated mechanism. Every locomotive is 
different from every other locomotive, just as one per- 
son is different from another in disposition and in 


On curves or down-hill the danger becomes a factor to be reckoned with 


length from 150 to 250 miles there is one chief des- 
patcher. He works eight hours, hardly leaving his 
desk during all that time. He does little actual 
telegraphing himself, for he has a force of operators 
who send out his orders. The chief despatcher’s eyes 





are glued almost constantly on an immense blank form 

called a “ train sheet” that is spread out before him. 

On this, in many parallel columns, is recorded mo- 

mentarily the movement of each train over the line. 

It is simply an aid to memory and a matter of per- 
manent record, after all, for train-despatchers carry 
all this complicated mass of figures in their memories. 
Their intellectual development in their specialty is as 
abnormal as that of a champion chess-player in his. 
Like the master of chess, the train-despatcher must be 
able to look ahead for half an hour, and to see un- 
erringly what the position of each train-is likely to be 
then and how one train’s movement will affect an- 
other’s. If he learns that the limited will be half an 
hour late on entering his division he must plan to 
give it the right of way over all other trains so that 
the lost time may be made up. If the next report is 
that the limited is forty minutes late he must re- 
arrange his plans entirely, make new combinations of 
meeting and passings points, cancel a hundred orders 
given a few minutes before, and issue new ones. Some- 
times it happens, after all, that the limited, when it 
reaches his two-hundred-mile stretch of rails, is but 
fifteen minutes late, and then he has to tear up his 
former plan of battle against time and make another 
entirely new one without a second’s hesitation. This 
would not be so difficult if all the other trains could 
be side-tracked until the limited went by. But that 
would make them all late. Therefore, he has to plan 
so as to keep every one of them moving up to the 
last minute and then to hold them up for the least 
possible time. To do all this without making a single 
error would seem the limit of human skill if the work 
were to be performed quietly and in seclusion. But 
the train-despatcher’s office is always as feverish in 
its activity as the city room of a metropolitan news- 
paper five minutes before the first edition has to go 
to press. Hardly a minute passes but there is some 
interruption. The telegraph instrument on the de- 
spatcher’s desk begins chattering its teeth like a man 
with a chill. Messages requiring immediate answer 
are poked under the despatcher’s nose, and he has to 
read and listen and decide and answer simultaneously. 
Yet the train-despatcher’s average wage for this al- 
most inconceivable task of getting the trains in on 
time is about a hundred dollars a month. 

The latest comprehensive government statistics 
about railroads are three years old, but they will 
serve as well as any to give as adequate an idea as 
figures can what a huge matter in the aggregate is 
this getting trains in on time. In 1906 there were 
224,363 miles of railroad in the United States. On 
June 30th of that year there were employed by the 
railroads 43,396 conductors whose average pay was 
$3.51 a day; 119,087 trainmen whose average daily 
wage was $2.35; 59,855 engineers at $4.12 a day; 
62,678 firemen at $2.42 a day; and 36,090 train-des- 
patchers and telegraph operators whose salaries aver- 
aged $2.13 a day each. 

The total of the army, officers and men, little and 
big, but all more or less important in the fight against 
time, was 649,820. There were 1,521,355 railroad em- 
ployees and nearly forty-three per cent. of them were 
engaged in “conducting transportation.” This forty- 
three per cent. got fifty-four per cent. of the total 
wages, $836,202,707 out of the $1,536,877,271 that 
was paid out for work that year by the railroads of 
the United States. 

During last December the railroads of the State 
of New York, according to their reports to the Pub- 
lic Service Commission. ran eighty-three per cent. of 
their trains on time. This was out of a total of 60,000 
passenger trains. December is one of the worst oper- 
ating months in the year and this is considered an 
exceptional record, The record for all the railroads 
in the State for twelve consecutive months ending in 
November, 1909, showed that a fraction over eighty- 
five per cent. of the trains were on time. 





The Philosophy of Epicuremus 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL GRAECO-ROMAN BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS) 


REMEMBER, Son, that all’s not gold that glitters, 
The fairest pompadour sometimes conceals 


Thy cash reserve, 


A rat that taken at the flood leads on 


To Reno and to ruin. 


The man who hath no music in his soul 

If he but bide his time 

He may arise to golden heights and write 

A comic music piece that all Broadway 

Will whistle, wheeze, and toot, and grinders grind. 


Need not despair. 


A note of song keep in thine heart alway, 

Yet have a care it be not sharp nor flat; 

And bear in mind that there be notes and _ notes, 
Some good, some ill, the latter breeding woe 
When comes the day when three months’ promises 


Sprout wild thymes at the Bank. 


_ Be easy with thy purse. 
Too often taken forth and levied on 


For this or that will sometime surely 
The longest pocket to a thing of shreds. 


No rose there is without its thorn, my Son; 

For even were a thornless rose produced 

By master-minds in Flora’s golden realm 

The thorn would still remain, as thou wouldst see 
When he who sold it thee with sharpened bill 


A portemonnaie 


Came for his pay to prick the bubble of 


Of little things be careful, scorn them not; 
A cinder is a small thing to the eye, 


But in the eye it shadows e’en the sun 

And breeds more tears than e’en our deepest griefs; 
While in a feather-bed of magnitude 

An errant pin, with point invisible, 

May shatter e’en the fairest of our dreams. 


The clouds have silver linings, as they say, 
Yet waste no precious hours in their quest, 
Rut in thy need more ready treasures take 
From things the clouds drop down these winter morns, 
And with thy trusty shovel fare thee forth, 


And for thy richer neighbors shovel snow, 
Wherein warm quarters lie galore, the which 


Will buy thee food and drink more speedily 


Than all the misty coin that lurks above. 


wear 


Be kind to all men. 


F’en the copper on 


His lonely beat holds ’neath his silver shield 


A human heart, and he who ever smiles 

On lonely constables may see the day 

When smiles forgot by self, and pleasant words 
In careless moments spoke, more potent are 
For freedom than the written laws of bail. 
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The Honeysuckle and the Bee The entrance to the farm Showing the triumph of mind over brute creation 
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The fifth year—‘* Are these really fruit trees?” 



































Looking from the water-tower across the rugged The out-door swimming pool, fed by artesian wells. (There are three voluntary and 
and picturesque landscape, typical of the corn belt unassisted gushers on the farm with a total flow of more than 5,000 gallons an hour) 


THE FARM HOME OF A HUMORIST 


SCENES ON GEORGE ADE’S “HAZELDEN FARM” OF FOUR HUNDRED ACRES, ON THE EDGE OF THE CORN BELT, NEAR BROOK, INDIANA 


(THE TITLES FOR THESE PHOTOGRAPHS WERE WRITTEN BY MR. ADE HIMSELF ) 
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A FORMER STAGE BEAUTY 


Lady De Clifford, before her marriage in 1906, was Miss Eva Carrington, of Boston, and 
had appeared upon the stage in musical comedy both in this country and in London 
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The National 


By van Tassel Sutphen 









@PyHERE is just one place in the 
AW), United States pre-eminently designed 
NOS for the exercise of the Royal and 
Ancient game, and that is the 
curious formation known as_ the 
Shinneeock Hills on Long Island. 
Here are rounded hills and grassy 
hollows, a substratum of fine sand, 
an entire absence of trees and 
stones, natural bunkers, and the ever-present hazard 
of the salt sea wind. So self-evident was the proposi- 
tion that the Shinneecock Hills club was among the 
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took what you could get, and laid the responsibility 
for all deficiencies upon nature. The old lady did the 
best she could, and, in the opinion of most critics, she 
accomplished her utmost at St. Andrews; beyond that 
pitch of excellence it was impossible to go. 

Mr. Macdonald had the daring to reason otherwise. 
He was bold enough to think that an ideal golf-course 
should have not half a dozen but full eighteen holes of 
the very highest class, and that where nature was de- 
ficient nature could be improved upon. It was simply 
a question of brains backed up by money. Here then 
entered the third member of the equation—the means. 

















Where the club house will stand, on a high bluff overlooking Peconic, Coldspring, and Bullshead Bays 


pioneers in the American golf field, and one of the 
earlier championships was held over its course. Not 
that the golf was all that it should be. The builders 
of that first course were not familiar with the best 
traditions of the game, and they made many mis- 
takes. The greens were mere pocket-handkerchiefs in 
size, and an engineer was employed to true them up 
to an absolute water level. The distances were not 
scientifically determined, and, of course, they were 
planned for the old gutta-percha ball. The cop-bunker, 
stretching clear across the course, was everywhere in 
evidence, and the railway embankment was far too 
extensively featured. Moreover, the soil of that par- 
ticular portion of the Hills was poor and thin, and to 
this day the fairway of the Shinnecock Club remains 
rough and pitted. It was not good golf, but it showed 
the way to possibilities. Here was the real golfing 
country, and it only wanted the right man for its 
exploitation. And, finally, the man appeared in the 
person of Mr. Charles Blair Macdonald, a graduate of 
St. Andrews (both university and golf course), our 
first amateur champion, and a lifelong student of 
the game of games. 

The making of an ideal golf-course is not done off- 
hand. For years Mr. Macdonald pondered over the 
fascinating problem. Familiar, from his youth up, 
with all that is best in Scottish golf, he set himself to 
the task of gathering his data from every possible 
quarter. Now, as every golfer knows, most of the 
famous courses abroad owe a large part of their dis- 
tinction to three or four, or perhaps half a dozen, 
really good holes. The rest might run from passable 
to poor, and often did; the old theory was that you 


Given the land and the man, would it be possible to 
secure the very hard cash to convert the dream into 
a reality? 

Several years ago Mr.: Macdonald started on this 
extremely practical end of the problem. Having 
secured an option upon a tract of land lying to the 
north of the old Shinnecock course, and along the 
shores of Peconic Bay, he outlined his plan to a num- 
ber of his friends, and asked their co-operation. The 
price of the founders’ shares was fixed at one thousand 
dollars, and there were to be seventy subscribers. Such 
was the effect of Mr. Macdonald’s enthusiasm and 
eloquence that sixty-five pledges were secured, thereby 
assuring the financial support of the undertaking. 
The option was taken up, and the work was begun. 
This was two years ago. 

One can hardly realize the amount of work that 
has been done, without a careful examination of the 
rough land that borders on the newly created course. 
It is rolling country, covered with scrub-oak, together 
with a thick growth of coarse grass and huckleberry 
and blackberry bushes, the latter in many places waist 
high. All this had to be cleared by means of the axe 
and powerful mowers. So thoroughly was the work 
done that the plough was only called into requisition 
in the preparation of the greens. The soil was of good 
consistency, and with composting and seeding it was 
evident that an excellent quality of turf could be 
developed. 

Endless were the experiments. On Mr. Macdonald’s 
own property a turf nursery of one or more acres 
was established, where all the different varieties of 
the fine-haired grasses were tested out. Seedsmen and 
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agricultural experts were called into consultation, and 
especial mention should be made of the services ren 
dered by Professor C. V. Piper, Agrostologist in the 
Bureau of Plant Culture of the Department of Agri 
culture. Nothing was left undone to determine upon 
the proper seed, or mixture of seeds, that would give 
the best results for both fair and putting greens. A 
mistake here would nullify all suceeeding efforts; 
without the right grass there could be no golf at all. 

In a general way the planning of the course pre 
ceded the clearing and planting of the ground, changes 
and modifications being made as the work progressed 
Mr. Macdonald sought the advice of many well-known 
golfers, both at home and abroad; and, in the actual 
work, he enjoyed the personal co-operation of Messrs 
H. J. Whigham and Devereux Emmet, both of them 
capable players and close students of the theory of 
the game. Following upon their united efforts a 
course has been evolved that certainly stands head 
and shoulders above any links on this side of the 
Atlantic. And there are good judges who say that 
the national course, when finally tuned up, will be 
the finest test of golf to be found anywhere. Golf in 
America assuredly owes a large debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Macdonald and his associates, for their intelligent 
and painstaking efforts. For all time the national 
course is to endure, a monument to the genius of its 
creators, and an authoritative standard for the guid 
ance of golfing generations yet unborn America has 
already contributed to the science of golf architecture 
in the work of Mr. Herbert CC. Leeds at Aiken and 
Myopia, and now Messrs. Maedonald, Whigham, and 
Emmet place the cap-sheaf on the stack. 

In the planning of the National course certain basic 
principles were kept constantly in view. Firstly, if 
was determined that every hole of the eighteen must 
be good in itself, a genuine test of golfing ability. 
Secondly, it was necessary that the general principle 
of the alternative line of play should be strictly ob 
served. The man whose strength lies in his short play 
must not be put out of the running by impossible car 
ries from the tee; and, on the other hand, the long, 
straight hitter should be allowed to gain every legiti- 
mate advantage from his powers of driving. Thirdly, 
and most important of all, every hole must be so 
planned as to make the placing of the ball an essential 
of successful play. No shot could be considered coo, 
except in its relation to the succeeding one. Under 
such conditions aimless swiping, no matter what its 
length, could not hope to win against sound judgment 
It has been truly said that, barring putting, the real 
contest lies in the approach shot, the one particula) 
in which the professional has the call over the best of 
amateurs. But the scheme of the National course goes 
a step farther—the difficulty of the quarter-game is 
made to depend on the way in which the full shots 
are brought off. 

Certain minor merits may be noted. There is abun 
dant variety in the play of the separate holes; every 
legitimate class of hazard is provided; there is no 
parallel play, and never the suspicion of a cross o1 
interference; the putting-greens are infinitely varied 
in their shape, dimensions, and undulations; and 
finally, every teeing-ground is in close proximity to the 
preceding green, thereby avoiding the long walks that 
are so tiresome a feature of many well-known links 

A complete hydraulic system has been installed, an 


obvious necessity at Shinnecock, where the annual 
average of clear days is only four or five less than 


obtains in the ideal climate of Denver. Snow does not 
lie for more than a day or two at a time, and so per 
fect is the natural drainage that the links are never 
muddy, even after a spell of wet weather. Many of 
the greens have been scientifically built up with sue 
cessive layers of clay, grass tussocks, seaweed, loam, 
and top dressing, so as to conserve the natural mis 
ture. All the greens are already well turfed, and only 
need to be properly thinned, cut, and rolled. They 
promise to be perfectly true, and fast without tricki 
ness. 

The club house has been a secondary consideration, 
but one will probably be built in the near future. It 
will be situated on a high bluff overlooking the 
waters of Peconic, Coldspring, and Bullshead Bays, 
with the Atlantic in the distance; and it will possess 



































The fourteenth tee, with a long, trying carry over the waters of Bullshead Bay 
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The difficult fourteenth green, protected by a four-foot retaining wall of solid concrete 





























The seventh hole, which is a close copy of 
the famous seventeenth at St. Andrews 


A yawning chasm engulfs the careless 
player at the right of the seventh green 























The big pit bunker that 
guards the sixteenth green 


Indian skeletons lay for ages beneath the 
twelfth green, on the edge of the bay 





























The fourth hole, a reproduction of the Redan 
at North Berwick, an unexcelled one-shot hole 


WHERE GOLF WILL FLOURISH AT ITS BEST 


SCENES ON THE LINKS OF THE NEW NATIONAL GOLF CLUB, AMONG THE TREELESS HILLS AT SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND, WHERE PERFECT TURF THROUGH EIGHTEEN 


The broad green bays seem but a 
step from the tantalizing eighth tee 


CLASSIC HOLES WILL AFFORD IDEAL CONDITIONS OF PLAY 
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landing piers for small yachts, and the finest of bath- 
ing facilities. Naturally it will have every golfing 
comfort, and nothing beyond that; this is to be the 
golfer’s paradise pure and simple. Let us now pro- 
ceed to the play of the course in detail. 

The official length of the first hole is 330 yards, but 
since it is of the dog’s-leg variety the actual dis- 
tance will depend upon the boldness and capacity of 
the player. The course is down-hill, and the fairway 
is wide enough to afford plenty of margin for the 
initial stroke of the round. But the exercise of judg- 
ment is all-important. 

Dewn in the valley runs a transverse line of pot- 
bunkers. 1! we play well to the right we shall have 
only a moderate carry to negotiate; the farther we 
steer to the left, the more we will have to do to reach 
safe ground. But the subsequent advantage compen- 
sates for the risk—the ball lying well to the left has 
an easy run-up to the green. The saort, or cautious, 
player who elects to go to the right, must make a 
difficult approach, since a cluster of bunkers and a 
large mound block the way to the hole. A man who 
is good with his irons may carry the hazai:. by a 
long, lofting shot, but the green is so smali ana keen 
that he will find difficulty in holding it. Unquestion- 
ably such a hole makes for “class.” The mar who can 
and will take the risk receives his p1oportionate 
reward. 

The second hole is modelled upon the famous ‘Sa- 
hara ” at Sandwich. Its official length is put down at 
230 yards, but it is really intended for a full one-snot 
hole; according to the direction and strength of the 
wind, its playing distance may be anything between 
210 and 250 yards. Of course its principal feature is 
the enormous bunker lying in the direct line of the 
flag, and, since the way is up-hill, the shot is a blind 
one. The carry-over will vary from 165 to 190 yards 
—pretty stiff, as the Class B man will exclaim. But 
he is not compelled to play for the hazard; he may 
take the straight line to the right, where there is 
plenty of room. Obviously, the short player should 
green himself in two, and so be on an equality with 
the long driver who has carried the bunker and yet 
failed to keep the exact line of the hole. Accord- 
ingly, the pawky golfer will find himself lying behind 
a serpentine row of mounds, which will compel him to 
make a difficult approach to the green. Indeed, the 
mounds answer a double purpose in that they prevent 
the long ball from running clear down to the bottom 
of the hollow. Finally, there is a tremendous sand- 
pit below and to the right of the green, which fitly 
punishes a sliced second. The green itself deserves a 
word of mention. It is very large, and is built in 
three terraced sections, the fall being along the line of 
play and not against it. 

The third hole is a replica of the “ Alps” at Prest- 
wick, admittedly the finest two-shot hole in all the 
world of golf. Its normal playing length will be 377 
yards, the distance being modified to suit special 
conditions of wind and weather. The feature of the 
hole is the grassy dip that lies immediately at the 
base of the hill. The man who can carry about 190 
yards will land his ball on the upward slope, and so 
have a fairly easy cleek approach to the green. If he 
only gets as far as the dip he will probably have a 
hanging lie for the brassey, and the hill rises so 
steeply that he will find no small difficulty in clear- 
ing it. It is worth noting that the elevation is fifteen 
feet higher than its famous prototype, and, of course, 
the approach is blind. There is a wide bunker to 
guard the hole, but we may play boldly, since the 
green is of the saucer variety, with its far edge well 
banked up. It only remains to add that the duffer 
has the choice of an alternative and easier road, by 
playing well to the right. But he will never have the 
joy of holing in the par of four, 

The fourth hole reproduces the “ Redan” at North 
Berwick, a one-shot hole that has no superior any- 
where. The good caddie, at the “Redan” tee, will 
pluck up a handful of grass and throw it into the air, 
in order that he may judge of the direction and 
strength of the wind. Upon that must depend the 
choice of club and the character of the stroke. For 
here is the situation: A teeing-ground slightly above 
the level of the plateau green; fairly rough ground, ex- 
cept on the right: a somewhat oblong shape of putting- 
green, sloping to the left; guarding bunkers to the 
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The thirteenth hole, of 160 yards, is a reproduction of the eleventh at St. Andrews 


right and left; a deep pit behind the green; and a 
playing length of about 185 yards. With the wind 
coming from the left we take our brassey and play 
with a pull, so as to land on the rounded eminence 
to the right, when the ball will run down a guiding 
hollow to the very lip of the cup. Or, with the wind 
behind, we may drive with an iron, and again aim a 
bit to the right, and trust to the natural roll. With a 
strong head wind we shall call for a driver, and play 
straight on the flag. ‘ Ah, it takes a heid to play the 
gowff!” As for the ordinary player, he must steer 
cautiously to the right, and rest content with a 
moderate four. 

The length of the fifth hole may vary from 456 to 
476 yards. It calls for two really fine shots, since 
the line of play lies on a “ hogsback,” with a slope to 
both right and left. It follows that any marked 
divergence from the line, in either direction, will put 
the ball in the rough. At about 260 yards from the 
tee there will be a bunker cut in the shape of a St. 
Andrew’s cross. This is one of the holes where the 
leng and accurate hitter registers a distinct advantage 
over his weaker brother, there being no alternative 
line of play. 

Acting upon a suggestion made by Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson, the sixth hole has been modelled after the 
“short” hole at Brancaster. 't differs in that the 
tee is considerably above the level of the green, in- 
stead of lying below it. The distance may be any- 
where between 130 and 145 yards, and accurate play 
will be needed to register the par of three. The green 
is protected by a deep bunker, faced by a shoring of 
railway sleepers. A continuous line of hazard runs 
around the green, and the putting surface proper is 
very undulating, presenting a diffieult problem in 
“borrow ” to the player who has barely managed to 
green himself. About the middle of the green is a 
saucer-like depression, where the hole will probably be 
placed on medal days. Certainly a model among short 
holes. 

The seventh hole is a close copy of the seventeenth 
at St. Andrews, with its salient features of the dyke, 
the ‘“‘stationmaster’s garden,” and the road accurately 
reproduced. At its normal stretch of 456 yards, a 
carry of full two hundred yards will be necessary to 
clear the rough ground which represents the garden. 
There will be no out-of-bounds, as at St. Andrews, but 
the character of the bad land means the inevitable 
loss of a stroke. The shorter player will drive to the 
left, where the hazard of the dyke proper is imitated 


in a series of mounds and pots, running at an angle 
across the course. The big hitter, who essays the risk 
of the long carry, gets his reward in the shape of a fair 
chance to reach the green on his second. The weak 
driver, who takes the easier road, cannot possibly be 
up in two, for the bunkers farther on compel him to 
steer a zigzag course. Even in the direct line of the 
“stationmaster’s garden” the run-up is not easy, 
since there is only a narrow tongue of good ground be 
tween the bunkers; two absolutely perfect full shots 
are necessary to put the ball within putting distance. 

The eighth hole (380 yards) is of the bottie ” 
variety, where the fairway contracts, as it goes out, in 
stead of widening into the customary fan shape. Here 
the tee-shot calls for a earry of at least 125 yards, 
so as to place the ball well up in the “neck of the 
bottle,” where the width between the bunkers in the 
middle of the course and the side boundaries is only 
about thirty-five yards. From the two-hundred mark 
it is an open shot of about 180 yards to the green. 
The alternative line, to the left, calls for a tee-shot of 
about 180 yards if the player is to clear the traverse 
line of bunkers and make himself. But a large pot 
bunker will compel him to play a high lofting shot 
for the green. The green is considerably elevated above 
the general level, and measures fully thirty-five yards 
square. 

The end hole is the longest on the course; according 
to the position of the tee-markers and the hole fiag, it 
may vary between 450 and 520 yards. There is a huge 
bunker at 125 yards from the tee, and another at 250 
yards. The green is really a double one, and is easily 
sixty yards in length. 

One of the tees for the tenth hole (410 yards) is only 
three or four yards away from the sixteenth tee of the 
old Shinnecock course. The drive here is important. 
A really long ball carries the crest of the slightly 
rising ground, and gets a most advantageous roll. The 
green is very undulating, and its protective bunkering 
was copied from that of the thirteenth at Muirfield 

The eleventh hole, of 420 yards, starts with a blind 
drive over a considerable elevation. A carry of 150 
yards will clear the hill, and a two-hundred-yard shot 
should easily reach the 220-yard mark. A transverse 
line of bunkers presents a hazard for the second shot, 
but the class player will drive to the left, thereby 
securing a clear run past the bunkers, and a favorable 
angle for lashing the ball home. <A big mound and 
three pot-bunkers, reproducing the famous hazard of 

(Continued on page 34) 

















From the seventeenth tee, overlooking Peconic and Bullshead Bays, the player has a choice of risks, This hole copies a well-known feature of the Leven course 
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FARMER (looking at “ First 


IDLE THOUGHTS OF A PHILOSOPHER 


pay FOOL and his money are soon 

burnt. 

2 <A plain woman is not necessarily 
ve easy to understand. 

Wy You cannot teach an old bridge- 


fe player new tricks. 
: 3 More often than not it takes a 


# third to make a quarrel. 

The smile of fortune is often 
saicegine but sometimes it is merely ironical. 

The man who sheds tears of repentance is merely 
giving the devil his dew. 

It is not a bad thing to lose your temper if you 
don’t insist upon finding it again. 

Experience is a grindstone upon which we sharpen 
our wits and test the temper of our mettle. 

The best things to lay up for a rainy day are a pair 
of goloshes, an umbrella, and a mackintosh. 

Marriage is a merger, tears the watering of our 
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UNAVAILING 


stock, divorce an assignment, and alimony the de- 
faulted interest on our bonds. 

Look out how you borrow trouble. You will have to 
pay interest in worry, and later on the principle in 
grief. 

Memorabilia to recall the past are all right, but 
it is well to avoid memorabiliousness that casts a 
gloom over the present. 

It is a curious fact about a promissory note that 
its foolishness never seems greater than on the day 
of its maturity. 

The codfish aristocrat may stieceed in covering lim- 
self with social scales, but he is, after all, a sealy sort 
of person to the end. 

The reason why the cat is a domestic animal is 


probably that it has learned wisdom from tlie manifold 


experiences of its nine lives. 

Some men begin at the bottom of the ladder and 
climb up, while others begin at the top and slide down. 
The latter class cover the ground more quickly than 
the others. 
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OH, THOSE CHILDREN! 


“ MAMMA, THE WOMAN WHO DYES HAIR HAS COME!” 
“Goop! THEN GO AND HAVE YOUR FATHER CALLED.” 
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Aid to the Injured”): “ THIS DURN BOOK CERTAINLY DON’T SAY MUCH FOR HIS CASE.” 


It is only man’s conceit that causes him to believe 
that the siren’s song is intended for him. The chances 
are that the lady is only calling for a bath-towel. 





MR. OMAR COMES TO TOWN 


HAVING read in a morning paper that Omar Khay- 
yam was at the St. Reckless. | rang him up on the 
telephone shortly after lunch to get his impressions of 
America. I was fortunate enough to find him in, and 
quite ready to answer my questions. 

“You have just arrived, sir,’ I said. 

“Yes,” said he, “and I have had a royally warm 
reception, thanks to your weather bureau. 


“The Mercury has riz to ninety-three, 

And Sol is off upon a jamboree, 

And though the place I come from isn’t cool, 

I tell you this is hot enough for me.” 

“Do you contemplate remaining with us long?” I 
asked. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he replied, with a laugh. 
“You see, 


“T had an Eagle when I came to-day, 
A golden X with feathers bright and gay, 
But when I’d tipped the waiter after lunch 
I found the blooming bird had flown away.” 


“Too bad,” said I. “This tipping system is an 
awful nuisance. But the waiters have to earn a living, 
you know.” 

“That’s true,” said he, and then he added, 


“T do not mind a tip of small extent— 
Indeed, on generosity I’m bent-— 
But.I don’t see why I should pay the chap 
His tailor’s bill, his washing, and his rent.” 


“What do you think of our skyscrapers, sir?” 1 
queried. 


“With great amazement they have filled my eye, 
Although I must confess they make me sigh. 
It’s bad enough for men to want the earth, 
But you folks here are cornering the sky,” said he. 


“ Have you visited Central Park?” I next asked him. 
“Oh yes, indeed,” he answered, cheerfully. 


“T motored there this morning for a spell— 
I had a homesick feeling—-wasn’t well— 
But soon was cured. The gasoline, you know, 
From other motors made it seem like—” 


At this point the Telephone Girl inadvertently 
broke the connection, and when, some twenty minutes 
later, I tried to renew the conversation I was informed 
by the clerk et the St. Reckless that the old gentle- 
man had slid down the fire-escape and jumped his 
board bill, 
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THE PICKPOCKET 
AN INCIDENT OF URBAN LIFE 


T was at the height 

| of the morning rush 
hour. A _ struggling 

mass of  strap-hangers 
entering the car at one 
2 end soon found them- 
t2 selves, by the cohesive 
power of public pushing, 
becoming gradually an- 
nealed with a struggling 
mass of an even greater 
number of strap-hangers 
entering the car at the 
other end. The guards, 
in raucous tones, requesting everybody to step live- 
lier there, slammed to the doors at both ends, 
and the train started down-townward with a jerk 
that set everybody to clutching everybody else to keep 
from falling. The hat-pin of the lady in front of me 
punctured the puff of my red searf and pulled its 
flaps out from under my waistcoat to wave about 
like a danger signal to the unwary. A Chinaman to the 
left of me, poising himself skilfully upon my instep, 
lurched against my stomach and steadied himself by 
seizing the lapel of my overcoat, smiling a Mongolian 
apology which I should have been a churl not to ac- 
cept; while a tall freckle-faced youth at the rear 
whistled popular tunes in my ear, carrying with them 
undoubted evidence that he had only recently started in 
on a fresh bar of peppermint chewing-gum. I reached 
for a strap, but it eluded me, being just a half-inch 
beyond the uttermost stretch of my arm, and so, plant- 
ing my feet firmly upon the floor, I stood sturdily 
four-square to all winds, and, having nothing else to 
do with my hands, T strove to place them in the side 
pockets of my overcoat. It was then that the thing 
happened. TI slid my right hand down into the pocket, 
and found that it was not alone. 

There was another hand there! 

“Aha!” quoth I, gripping that other hand in my 
iron grasp. ‘“ Caught, eh?” 

“So it would seem,” said the man beside me, who, 
strangely enough, made no effort to free himself from 
my grip, and, what was worse, smiled as if he did not 
in the least mind being caught. 

“T’ve got you red-handed!” I growled, eying him 
fiercely. “A particularly mean piece of business, this 
-—taking advantage of this muddled jam of humanity 
to pick pockets.” 

“Yes,” said he, nonchalantly. ‘ Rotten, ain’t it!” 

His coolness angered me. I admire nerve, but I de- 
spise callous indifference to crime on the part of a 
detected criminal. 

“ll make an example of you, all right!” said I. 
Then I called aloud to the official on the platform. 

“Guard,” I roared, “when we get to the next 
station call a policeman! This man is trying to pick 
my pocket.” 

Instantly the car was in an uproar. 

“Hang on to him. Don’t let him get away,” and 
other similar appeals came from all parts of the car, 
and if glares could kill the offender would have died 
four hundred deaths. 

“T’m going to turn you over to the law,” said I, 
addressing the intruder into the privacy of my pocket. 
“We'll make it hot for your kind if there’s any 
justice left in this town.” 

I gripped his hand all the tighter. 

“Don’t mind me. Go as far as you like,” he re- 
turned, with a repetition of his indecent grin. 

“Shameless cuss!” I ejaculated, whereupon he burst 
mto a loud laugh. “ You’ll laugh on the other side of 
your face before morning!” I added, with considerable 
wrath. 

By this time the next station had been reached and 
the guard summoned the officer. 

“ Officer,” said I, sternly, “I’ve just caught this 
fellow red-handed trying to pick my pocket. I will go 
say you to the station and enter comnvlaint against 
him.” 
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“FER THE LAND SAKES! DID YE SEE THAT? AN’ 


SINGLE!” 


“Not guilty,” said the offender, his hateful smile 
not for a moment abating, in fact seeming to grow 
more and more intense every moment. 

* Kin ye prove it, sorr?” asked the policeman, turn- 
ing to me. 

‘Prove it?” I cried. “ Well, I guess I can prove 

I found his hand in my pocket and I grabbed it, 


You 


it. 
and, what is more, I haven't let go of it since. 
can see for yourself.” 

Ah me! I shall never forget the miseries of that 
next moment. The policeman investigated, and sure 
enough there was tle offender’s hand clutched firmly 
in my own, but alas!—it was not as I had thought. 

Neither hand was in my pocket. Both hands were 
in his! 

The policeman and [ left that hateful car together, 
and I walked the rest of the way down-town reflecting 
upon the strange complications of life in a great city. 

I have ever since hated the laughter of large gather- 
ings of people roaring en masse. 





HOW TO TELL THE WEATHER 


Ir you are awakened at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing by the seraping of shovels on the sidewalk under 
your window, it is safe to assume that snow has 
fallen during the night. If any doubt lingers in your 
mind as to the fact, however, an easy method of ascer- 
taining the truth is to jump out of bed suddenly, 
slide your feet into a pair of red carpet slippers, and 
go to the window and look out. 

There are two infallible ways of telling a rainy day 
from a dry one. The first is the better of the two, 
and consists merely of looking out on the street and 
watching the people go by. If these are seen to be 
carrying umbrellas drenched with water it is a sure 
sign that it is raining. The other method is to go 
out and stand on the sidewalk for a. couple of hours. 
If your clothes are wet when you return it is also 
a sign of rain in the air. 

If the air is filled with little fluffy white particles 
suggesting that the man higher up is shaking out a 
feather bed, and the particles themselves are cold and 
damp to the touch, you can safely assure yourself 
that it is snowing. 

If during the night eight pairs of socks, three 
shirts, and your wife’s petticoat have been blown 
out of your drying-yard on to the roof of your neigh- 
bor to the south of you, it is a sign that there have 
been heavy winds from the north. 

If the sky at sunset looks as if somebody had 
thrown a ripe red tomato at it, the chances are that 
the morrow will be fair; but if, on the other hand, 
it looks as if an Indian had exploded on the other 
side of the horizon it is an indication of rain. 

If in the early morning the horizon line looks as if 
it had a gross of red-flannel shirts hung out upon it 
to dry, it will probably rain before night; but if the 
cloud effects resemble an eider-down quilt in a state 
of combustion you can safely lend your umbrella, 
provided your name is painted in large red letters on 
the inside of it, and it is attached to your person by 
a stout piece of twine. 

‘A sky suggestive of a collision between a pot of 
liquid gilt and a wagon-load of poached eggs at sun- 
set is ominous of showers before long, as are also 
large gatherings of clouds of a quality insinuating 
the idea into your mind that the Angel Gabriel has 
been trying to fill his fountain-pen with the fire-hose. 

Sheep huddle together before a storm, but inas- 
much as flat-dwellers seldom have facilities for keep- 
ing these in our cities they are not recommended 
as weather prophets. An acceptable substitute for 
such as these, as much for their reliability as for 
their compactness, is a couple of bull-frogs, which 
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REASON, 


FOLKS WONDER WHY SOME OF US WOMEN STAYS 


are always noisy in advance of rain. These can be 
kept conveniently in an ordinary bath-room, where 
their prophetic qualities can be occasionally tested 
by turning on the needle-bath, 

Fog is said to be an indication of fine weather, but 
eare must be taken that it is not too thick. Over in 
London there are times when, because of the thick- 
ness of the fog, nobody can see how fine the weather 
really is. 














LITTLE CONVERSATIONS 
AN EXPERT 
“ Hutto, Barker!” said Smitkin, meeting 
on the street. ‘“ How goes it?” 
“ All right, I guess,” said Barker. 
“Seen Bobbie Sponger lately?” 
“Yes; Bobbie is down at my place at Westhampton 
now. I invited him down for the week-end—” 
“Why, I thought that was three weeks ago?” 
“It was,” said Barker, “ but you know Bobbie is an 
expert at making both ends meet.” 


his friend 


AN EXPLANATION 

“ The trouble with you Americans,” said the English 
traveller in the smoking-room of a Western Pullman, 
“jis that you are so self-satisfied. Nobody can teach 
you anything—” 

“You bet they can’t, stranger,” said the man who 
smoked a pipe on the other side of the car. “If there 
should happen to be anything we don’t know already, 
ve can put your last plunk on it that it’s becuz we've 
looked it all over and found it wasn’t wuth knowin’.” 
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A REVENGEFUL DISPOSITION 


“How old is this son of yours, Deacon?” I asked 
the old countryman, who had been dilating on the 
great cleverness of his boy. 

“ Wa-al, I guess Silas is nigh onto thutty, sir,” he 
replied. “ Born in eighteen-eighty.” 

“ Thirty?” said I, somewhat surprised. -“ And still 
in college?” 

“ Ya-as,” returned the old fellow, with a smile. 
“ Ye see Silas is a kind of revengeful cuss—takes arter 
his mother’s mother. He was seven years gettin’ into 
college, an’ he tells me he guesses he’ll git square with 
em for keepin’ him at it so long by takin’ seven or 
eight years gittin’ out.” 
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By Charles Francis Bourke 


R. EATON! In the office there, I 
K say, suh!” 

The call came like an appeal for 
help from a man _ hurried and 
harassed, an imperative note of 
alarm, shrilling above the blare of 
the distant blast furnaces and dis- 
pelling the quiet of the stifling 
afternoon. Manager Eaton, drowsing 
over his week-end reports in the little office-bungalow 
of the Alabama Iron Company, sprang up, startled and 
wide-awake. 

* That’s Mears. There must be trouble on foot when 
he takes to energy and headquarters in the same 
breath!” 

Eaton stepped out on the veranda and stared across 
the clearing to the pine woods skirting it on the far 
side. Beyond, a rifle-shot away, the tall stacks. of 
Ensley Furnaces, the great industrial plant of the Ala- 
bama Iron Company, towered red in the heat haze; 
and to the right, a shimmering steel ribbon, stretched 
the narrow-gauge tracks of the “dummy” railway, 
connecting the company headquarters with Pratt 
Mines, a couple of miles distant, and Iron City, six 
miles beyond. 

“ Jeemses River! I was afraid there wa’n’t no one 
left in the office, bein’ Saturday. We-all ain’t got no 
time to visit neither, suh. That’s sure.” 

The burly furnace superintendent slashing through 
the razor-grass, out of the glare of the pine clearing, 
stopped with one foot 
on the office steps as 
he turned to glance at 
the lowering cloud of 
smoke which hung over 
the south. It was the 
action of a hunted man, 
heightened as he me- 
chanically hitched back 
a bulging revolver on 
his hip. The _ signifi- 
eant action and_ the 
glinting sunlight shim- 
mering on a beltful of 
brass-headed cartridges 
startled the manager. 

“What in thunder’s 
up now? Eh, Mears? 
Trouble at the furnace, 
or war broke out in 
the Black Belt?” 

The big man dismiss- 
ed the query with an 
explosive epithet. 

“War? °*Tain’t just 
that, suh! Nor fur- 
nace, neither.” 

His face, which 
Eaton had last seen 
ruddy and full of lazy 
good-nature, was dark 
and threatening in the 
shade of his broad- 
brimmed slouched hat. “ The devil’s broke loose—or 
aiming to. A thousand of ’em. It’s Mac’s people— 
the tonvicts at Pratt Mines. Word came up by coal- 
train. They been fixin’ for a break-out—only layin’ 
for an excuse. An’ now they got it!” 

Mears’s words raced, as he chafed under the other’s 
inquiries, himself plainly thirsting for action. Eaton, 
freed from fear of unknown eventualities, regarded 
him with satisfied curiosity. The manager of the 
Alabama Iron Company was not long from the North; 
his tenure of office had not yet given him full insight 
into industrial conditions in the Black Belt of Ala- 
bama, nor the inner workings of the company’s coal 
plant at Pratt with its convict laborers. But he had 
met Superintendent McCormick, the warden of Pratt 
Mines, and had judged him from his own strenuous 
standards. He released the chafing furnace man with 
a contemptuous shrug. 

“ Oh, if it’s only the Pratt convicts! That’s some of 
that incompetent little McCormick’s doings I suppose?” 

Mears shot him a resentful glance, but answered 
quietly. “ MeCormick warned the Governor what 
‘u’d come of crowding the company’s prison, mixing 
black and white! The stockade rose the minute his 
back was turned, suh! TI reckon that don’t look like 
incompetence, suh! Anyhow, they’ve put it up to us 
furnace folks now!” 

“Not a bit of it! Let the convicts growl. If 
McCormick’s incompetence gets him into trouble let 
him get himself out if he can. He’s put there to make 
’em dig coal. It’s not our funeral, anyhow.” 

“T reckon it ‘ll be if Mae don’t get back from Mont- 
gomery, suh.” The response came like a sullen threat. 

“Confound it, Mears! You don’t mean the Pratt 
Mines convicts are loose?” 

“Not yet, suh. But it’s an even break an’ there’s 
an even thousand of them striped tigers growling in 
Vratt stockade—an’ this time they got guns. So I| 
heard.” 

“The prisoners? You mean to say the convicts are 
armed ?” 

“They got friends on the outside who'll profit at 
the cost of, the Iron Company. I suppose you don’t 
know that—first off, suh?” The manager’s incompre- 
hension of local conditions irritated the big furnace 
man. “Starin and his crowd—he’s back of it. Any- 
how, the stockade’s up and standing off the guards. 
They both got each other treed. That’s what the 
trainmen said, an’ I saw it once before. There’s two 
or three hundred more black devils projectin’ down the 
coal workings, murder mad—right this minute, while 
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we’re talking, suh! The whole furnace is cut off from 
Pratt and the city. Let’s see if your wire’s working!” 

The superintendent swung into the office with all 
the impetuosity of the slow-moving Southerner sud- 
denly roused to action. 

Haton, lingering in the doorway, stood looking at 
the menace of smoke that hung over the south. In- 
side the bungalow Mears fumbled with the “ dead ” 
wire; a leaden response answering his impatient tap- 
ping. The manager, recalling the impregnability of 
the steel-bound penitentiaries of the North, smiled at 
the other’s panic. 

But Mears’s excitement was infectious. A sudden 
vivid recollection of the company’s stockade at Pratt 
Mines, with its grim inmates—a thousand desperate 
men, white and black, condemned for life or long terms 
of years to toil in the coal-workings—sent a shiver of 
apprehension through his veins. ... That terrible 
horde of hopeless men at large and overrunning the 
countryside! Striped devils, Mears called them—and 
they were, creatures without hope, with nothing to 
lose and all evil to gain. 

“ McCormick or no McCormick, we’ve got to copper 
that game!” Resolution already seethed in him. 
There were horses in the corral and rifles lay con- 
veniently at hand. The inherent grip of law and order 
had him in both hands. Vitalized into action, he spun 
on his heel, tingling with the challenge of peril. Mears 
met him, flinging out of the office. 

© The triflin’ wire won’t work—cut, just like ours at 





The furnace superintendent stopped with one foot on the office steps 


the blast-furnace! We'll have to ride for it. I lay 
that’s Starin’s work.” 

A bay thoroughbred broke from the pines, swerving 
toward the bungalow, his rider tugging at the reins. 
Mears sprang down the steps; the next moment he 
had dragged the negro out of the saddle. 

“Out with it, you Charley! You been to Pratt an’ 
you saw—they-all ?” 

The boy, squirming in the superintendent’s strong 
grasp, rolled his eyes in an ecstasy of fear. 

“ Marse Ramsay,” he stuttered—‘* Marse Ramsay, he 
done killed. The convict’r gen’l’m’n done fill him full 
of shoot-holes, lak Dinah’s cohn-meal sieve, yassah. 
Sher’f Sharpe, he done admire’ they-alls mistooken him 
for Marse McCormick. Dem gen’l’m’n swar to kill 
him, yassah!” 

“Ramsay! That psalm-singing McCormick left the 
stockade with that boy engineer in charge? By George! 
I bet he knew—” 

“T’d go a bit slow, suh.” Mears stopped the angry 
manager with a glance that gave promise of things 
still to come. “Mace had to go to Montgomery, suh. 
The company’s responsible to the State for the con- 
victs it leases, an’ Mac’s just naturally got to take 
precautions. He’s trying to coax the Governor to let 
up on sending us convicts. We naturally cain’t house 
’em. The State’s overcrowded us as it is. Mae’s had 
to mix white and black. ’Course that’s their excuse 
for trouble. Maybe vou don’t think him much at man- 
handling, suh, but I reckon it’s Mac’s affair if he’s 
some religious.” 

“It’s this in a nutshell,” the big man went on, con- 
trolling his voice. ‘ Colonel Starin’s always supplied 
the sinews of war for the bunch of politicians back 
of the Governor. Starin’s got the next biggest coal- 
plant to Pratt Mines, an’ Mac’s ’most shut him out of 
business. The colonel knows we got to have coal for 
the furnaces an’ if we ean’t dig it ourselves, we got to 
buy it.” 

“And we’ve got to shut down the furnaces, if we 
ean’t get coal?” 

“That’s the meat of it, suh. That’s why Starin’s 
heelers fixed it for the convicts to rise. Starin’s a big 
man; he ain’t no triflin’ coward: most like ’twas his 
heelers cut the wires an’ fixed things real convenient 
for the convicts to break out. No one but, them could 
run the guns in the prison; an’ there’s a whole bank 
of mine pumps all ready to smash and the mines 
flooded—” 

Eaton snatched up a telegraph blank. “ McCormick 
would only be in the way if he was here,” he said 
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in open contempt for the man who weakly shirked 
his duty in time of trouble. “Tl just wire him, 
though, that we’re here doing his work, while he’s 
taking tea with the Governor in Montgomery. It may 
make some one sit up. Charley can saddle the hunters 
and then hit the pike for Iron City with the despatch. 
It’s up to us to make for Pratt, Mears, and if neces- 
sary we'll talk with—these.” 

From a locker in the bungalow Eaton produced a 
pair of Winchester carbines and broke open a box of 
cartridges. As they filled the magazines of their 
rifles the barn-boy ran up with the horses, two roan 
hunters, the pride of the Iron Company’s corral. 

The two men swung into the saddles and the hunters 
lunged across the clearing, their eager heads pointed 
for the pall of smoke that hung over the south. 

Once through the fringe of pines, in the open coun- 
try beyond the horses lengthened in their stride, 
taking fences and ditches with the irresistible onrush 
of machines. When they eased up, crossing a stubble 
corn-field, Eaton put the query which had hung in 
his mind from the start; already the menace of smoke 
was nearly overhead. 

“You say McCormick’s convicts rose once before 
and you bested them. I take it MeCormick wasn’t 
superintendent then?” 

Mears answered the sneering question with a laugh, 
instantly checked. 

“No,” he said, grimly. “ Before we herded them 
striped devils back in the stockade, Cal Jackson he 
went out. Cal was superintendent then. Some of 
the boys were for shooting up the whole lot. Jail 
delivery’s death here in the Black Belt. . . . Only the 
militia came in time. ... Y’see they’d been out an’ 
usin’ round quite a while then. Had their fling. No! 
Mae wasn’t superintendent then. That rising was just 
out of pure hellishness, but it taught folks what to 
expect. .. . Jeemses River! There’s a_ blood-scent 
yonder. Hear ’em!” 

A prolonged murmur rose on the hot evening air—a 
mournful how! like the hunt-cry of a hungry wolf- 
pack ranging through the night—a cry that had a ter- 
rible meaning in it. 

In long strides the big hunters topped the rising 
ground. From the hillock the surface works of Pratt 
Mines lay before them; in the centre the vast stockade 
of the prison loomed up like the nucleus of a great 
spider’s web. 

No cars moved on the radiating trellis-work of tram- 
way and coal-chute; it was the very centre of the 
walled enclosure that swarmed with life. Within the 
stockade, gray-clad men ran and jumped and yelled 
imprecations. Caged men, both white and black, their 
racial antagonisms welded in a common defiance, 
crowded the prison windows, some of them firing 
down through the bars upon the adjacent office build- 
ing, less than a pistol-shot away; men in grotesque 
motley swarmed by hundreds in the  jail-yard, 
dragging benches and broken furniture from the 
prison and piling it against the inside of the front 
wall. That the caged revolutionists meant to scale 
the wall was obvious to the watchers on the hill. 
Most terrible of all, where the toilers at the barricade 
massed their ominous pile, there were those who had 
left off to dance and leap and roll on the ground in a 
frenzy of madness. Mears, watching with the carbine 
trembling in his hand, broke out in a savage oath, 

“The unhanged devils! They’re aiming to scale 
the stockade; they’re coming over, an’ the boys out- 
side don’t know it!” 

The barrel of his carbine struck the hunter’s flank 
and the horse plunged down the slope of the hill. 
“There ain’t no time to sneak in,” he flung over his 
shoulder. “ By the lord, we'll stop that game!” 

On the level ground the hunters gathered speed and 
flew past the prison. Glancing up, Eaton saw a blue- 
clad man sprawling face downward, on the corner of 
the stockade wall. Here was no emergency for the 
mild-mannered McCormick—the mine superintendent 
who ruled by kindness, and prayerfully labored for 
the immortal souls of his grim gray charges! Here 
was a crisis for strong men, who met force by force 
and gave bullet for bullet. 

The convicts’ bullets spat and ricochetted on the 
ground around them as the horses galloped across the 
open in point-blank range and swung round the rear 
of the offices, followed by howls of wolfish rage from 
the prison. 

“Seore one for us!” Mears panted. ‘“ Hello, there’s 
Sheriff Sharpe. Hi, Sheriff!” They flung out of their 
saddles into a group of armed men; others, inside, 
knelt beside the open office windows, with ready rifles. 
The Sheriff, calm-faced and observant, met them at 
the door. ‘ Reckon you-alls don’t know the stockade’s 
fixing to boil over, right under your noses!” 

“We been looking for it, suh,” the Sheriff drawled. 
“ We-all can’t do nothing yet. Once they get coming 
over they’re my meat!” ‘The oflicer’s steely blue eyes 
narrowed to pin-points. “ Yes, suh! I reckin Colonel 
Starin’s been right rash fixin’ up his eoal job. This 
man’s town is cut off an’ plumb full of hired thugs. 
IT got one gentleman in irons that’s talked real loose. 
I opine the scoundrels went some beyond the colonel’s 
instructions, cuttin’ wires and wrecking the dummy 
train and all. Leastwise, I hope so, gentlemen, seein’ 
I’ve took it on myself to send after him in MeCormick’s 
absence. He'll be a heap safer with me, when this 
news spreads.” 

A sharp ery of warning and a dropping fire brought 
them to the office windows. On the stockade wall a 
gray-clad figure threshed and writhed. Another gray- 
clad man stood looking down, measuring the distance 
outside. The Sheriff’s arm flashed up with a glitter 
of polished steel, the revolver sprang in his hand and 
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the gray-clad man jerked upright with outstretched 
arms, open-mouthed in surprise. Then he fell slowly 
backward into the stockade. 

Again the wolfish howl welled up and a bullet spat 
through the glass above the Sheriff's head; a man 
standing beside Eaton gasped and crumpled on the 
floor. 

“Even break to start!” the Sheriff exclaimed. 
“Gentlemen, we-all can’t afford that. It’s twenty to 
one. Scatter with your pump guns. We'll just 
naturally enfilade the rush—” 

He broke off with a cat-like spring to the door. 
There was a scramble of noofs, the snort of a winded 
horse, and the Sheriff’s sharp cry. 

“McCormick! Jeemses River! where you been Mac? 
Yo’re some mucked up—” 

McCormick, slender, smooth-faced, and bareheaded, 
and bleeding from a jagged cut in the temple, put the 
Sheriff aside and entered the office. Quietly repulsing 
Mears, who sprang at him like a mother bear to a 
wounded cub, the mine superintendent crossed to the 
open window and stood looking out upon the grim 
prison. A curious hush fell on the smoke-filled room. 
McCormick’s light summer clothing was torn; the thin 
hands that held his riding-whip behind his back 
trembled visibly; his face, pale and framed in lank 
black hair, worked nervously. Against the background 
of scowling, powder-smirched men who stood gloomily 
watching him, the mine superintendent looked pitifully 
insignificant. For a long minute he stood peering in 
a near-sighted way at that ominous spectacle. Eaton, 
standing back with gripped carbine, turned from him 
with a contemptuous shrug to Mears. 

“You wait, suh!” the superintendent growled. 

McCormick turned to the Sheriff and Mears, speak- 
ing in a rapid undertone, the Sheriff nodding gravely 
and the furnace man protesting hotly. The tumult of 
passion seemed quelled by the unexpected advent of 
this one man; the faces of the guards, flaming a 
moment before with the lust of fight, beeame calm and 
confident. The uproar in the prison sank to a monoto- 
nous cadence that welled and fell on the evening air 
like the moaning of caged animals or the distant how]- 
ing of hungry wolves, punctuated in staccato by the 
exhaust of the mine pumps. Here and there a ery 
of vengeance went up, coupled with McCormick’s 
name. 

“It’s a bad mess, boys, and it’s up to us to cure it, 
I reckon.” The superintendent’s voice quavered, but 
Eaton, impressed in spite of his instinetive dislike for 
the man, realized it was not from fear. “ Those poor 
chaps don’t know what they’re doing, nor what’s be- 
hind it all,” the quiet voice went on evenly. ‘“ It’s 
been put up to us, and we'll fix it somehow, boys.” 

“Y" scem t’ve stopped a rock comin’ up, Mae? Looks 
some like Starin’s hired thugs got yuh?” 

McCormick touched his forehead at the growling 
inquiry and glanced at his blood-stained fingers in 
mild surprise. The guards fell back, but Eaton, his 
Northern blood fired by the calm, indefinite comment, 
blocked his way. 

“ You hold hard!” he said, roughly. ‘ You’re getting 
out of this, are you? You’re supposed to be superin- 
tendent and warden here, and you’re going to let things 
slide?) With a thousand wild beasts ready to break out 
and flood the eountry ?” 

McCormick looked at him in wonder, his watery 
eyes squinting. 

“Tm going over to the stockade,” he said, simply. 
“1 Jeave you in charge here, suh.” 

The coldly impersonal distinction between their 
relative posts of duty left Eaton staring blankly. 

* Why, man, they’re laying for you,” he stammered. 
“They’re murder mad, now!” 

“ Yes, I know.” MeCormick put him gently aside. 
A low-toned laugh ran through the room. Eaton’s 
face flamed as he caught the whispered comments: 
“Don’t know little Mae. ... Yank may be a gun- 
fighter. ... He ain’t pre-empted all the he-sand in 
Alabama . .. I don’t reckon.” 

McCormick, with the Sheriff at his side and Mears 
towering in rage at his heels, crossed to the stockade. 
Savage, yearning faces stared from the prison windows, 
but the convicts made no move—it was as though 
they felt assured of a victim coming and held their 
hands, waiting. Only that long-drawn wailing of 
wolfish hatred and blood hunger welled up without 
cessation from the hidden stockade, punctuated by the 
rhythmical groaning of the mine pumps like guns of a 
forlorn hope firing over the sacrificed on a field of 
battle, as they sullenly retreated, beaten but defiant. 
In the office windows the guards knelt with ready 
rifles. 

The three men skirted the front of the stockade, 
stopping before a_ rivet-studded gate cut into the 
stone wall, a dozen yards beyond where the convicts 
had prepared to seale it, and directly facing the win- 
dows of the office building. Mears and the Sheriff took 
their station on either side, with drawn _ revolvers, 
ready for a rush from the inside. McCormick rapidly 
unlocked the rivet-studded door, first on top, then at 
the bottom, then in the centre. Then he turned to the 
others with a nod. 

Eaton watching from his post of defence felt his 
blood surge with a thrill of admiration. Courage he 
had—the courage of the man-fighter, fighting in the 
open... but the impersonal courage of McCormick, 
alone and unarmed, taking his life in his hands and 
calmly entering a den of wild beasts, already blooded 
and thirsting for his blood! Only then the fighter and 
man of action grasped the full significance of the 
quietly spoken words: ‘The poor fellows don’t know 
what they’re doing.” There lay the keynote of the 
character—a strong soul in a puny body—a man whose 
sense of duty to his terrible charges lifted him above 
fear. 

The rivet-studded door swung inward, McCormick 
stepped inside, and the Sheriff locked the door upon 
him. A man gasped-— 

“Gawd, it’s a execution! 
an’ they layed for him.” 

A hundred wolfish faces crowded the barred win- 
dows now and a triumphant satisfied roar rose from 
the stockade; a jet of smoke spurted from a window 
of the prison, and Eaton, watching with tensed nerves 


They knowed he’d come, 
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jerked up his carbine. A hand closed on the hammer 
before he could draw trigger. 

* D’ye want t’ kill him? If they’ve got him, they’ve 
got him fo’ shore. An’ if they have—” 

The vengeful promise remained unspoken. MceCor- 
mick’s voiee reached the watchers, rising above the 
menace of the stockade. 

“That’s all right, boys! That didn’t hit. You-all 
don’t want to get me yet awhile, [I reckin.” A de- 
risive hoot greeted the words, but the wolfish note did 
not rise again. McCormick crossed the stockade, the 
watchers following his movements by the shifting of 
the faces in the barred windows. He climbed the 
barrier of broken furniture, rising head and shoulders 
over the top of the wall, where he turned, and coolly 
faced the stockade and prison. 

“There; now I can see you, boys. ... Yes! an’ m 
case of any shooting you got me right with you, just 
like you say. Only there won’t be nongg= We-all ain’t 
natural-born fools, I don’t reckon!” 

The calm audacity of the man carried with these 


with ribald laughter, again with curses and threats. 
He finished and left them, still reckless, divided in 
sentiment, some shouting Starin’s name with execra- 
tions, others reviling McCormick and hurling defiance 
at the law he represented. The superintendent waited, 
silent and undaunted. He had played his whole hand 
and staked his life on it. 

Not a man in the office breathed as the pendulum 
swung between life and death. Over against the 
stockade wall Mears crouched, his ear to the rivet 
studded door. Beside him the Sheriff stood with 
his long shining revolvers. Then the pendulum 
poised, and they knew it had swung MeCormick’s 
Way. 

“Starin! Starin!” All over the prison they yelled 
the hated name with terrible menace. In a barred 
window a pistol barrel clanged upon iron and a deep 
voice blared: “* What’s the matter with little Mae?” 


Instantly came the booming response: “ He’s—all 
right!” At the rivet-studded door Mears’s big form 
straightened, shaking like a leaf in the wind. He 


thrust back his pistols, 
but the Sheriff still held 











his long shining revol- 
vers. <A rousing cheer 
from outside answered 
the convicts’ refrain and 
Eaton saw for the first 
time _ that the free 
miners of Pratt had 
gathered to witness the 
prison drama. 

“And now, boys!” 
McCormick was speak- 
ing again. ‘“ Now I’m 
going down the mine 
and fix it up with the 
fellows there; 
they don’t know yet. 
eon ee go alone, 
all right. You-all know 
me,” 

“No you won't! Not 
on your life!” the con- 
vict in the window 
sung out * Draw 
straws, you thugs down 
there! We'll send a 
committee along with 
you, Mae, for a guard 
of honor. The boys ‘I 
see you safe home.” 


course 


The stoekade was be 
come a playground of 
rollicking, laughing 
men. A clear tenor 
voice chanted “Lf wish 
I was in Dixie. ‘ 
The laughing and 
shouting 
prison stilled, and the 
familiar refrain spread. 
Krom _ the promised 
shambles the. vast 
volume of sound welled 
up, one by one the 
pallid wolfish faces dis 
appeared from the 


ceased, the 


barred windows; — the 
rivet - studded door 
opened; the Sheriff's 


hands fell behind his 
back, still holding the 
long shining revolvers, 
and MeCormick paced 
slowly out, followed by 
four gray-clad men. 
Mears closed and locked 
the door and with the 
calm-faced Sheriff fell 
in behind the little pro 
cession that moved 








McCormick stepped inside, and the Sheriff locked the door upon him 


caged creatures. The scattering cries died away, and 
the clear intrepid voice went on: 

“Guess you-all see I stopped a rock coming up from 
Iron City? Who done it? Now, that’s right kind of 
you boys! I reckon it was a low-down trick. But the 
gentleman who paid to have that rock heaved is com- 
ing here to board right quick. . Oh, I ain’t joking! 
Big coal-operator he is, over Iron City way. He'd 
make a lot of money if Pratt Mines was shut down, 
Colonel Starin would. He didn’t want me to talk to 
you-all. . . . "Course he didn’t care what happened to 
you afterwards. Starin was just natural fool enough 
to figure out he could use you boys for a ton of bricks 
to drop on me and put me out, seeing there wa’n’t no 
other way to win out. He reckoned we’re born fools.” 

McCormick finished in a shrill shout, distinct above 
the challenge of the convicts. Silence fell; momen- 
tarily the blood-lust ebbed; then a strange sound rose 
from the prisen. It filtered through the sullen even- 
ing air and spread until the whole stockade broke out 
in derisive joy. ... Take ’em for fools, indeed, and 
use ’em. for cat’s-paws! ... And Starin was coming 
there to board—McCormick said so! 

McCormick held up his hand for silence; now his 
voice was stern and threatening; sharply, incisively, 
he detailed to them Starin’s shrewd plot to wreck Pratt 
Mines by fomenting discord in the prison; of the 
political influence which had resulted in overcrowding 
the prison (a wrong which he, McCormick, had al- 
ready forced the Governor to right), “ Just so that our 
friend the colonel can grab the profit, an’ you-all 
can pay the piper!” the imperturbable voice pro- 
claimed. With keen insight into their dark and brood- 
ing souls, he dwelt on Starin’s salient belief in their 
credulity. Cat’s-paws he meant to make of them and 
laugh later when they paid for their folly. As they 
surely would. 

Again and again they broke in on him, sometimes 
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toward the shaft-house. 

As the door clanged 
a sudden alarm spread 
like flame on oil; the 
pent-up passions of men 
shifted to the outside of the prison. The gathered 
miners melted away, flanking a coming crowd. A 
tall figure outsped the mob, making for the mine 
offices. 

“ By Jim! it’s Starin—and just at the wrong time!” 
Sharpe sprang with Mears to head off the fugitive. 
“ That’s old Starin himself, that 7 sent for like a fool. 
The boys shore mean to get him.” 

The mob closed in on the mine-owner. The nearest 
of the men had sprung upon him when Starin wheeled 
and fired. Once, twice, three times the revolver spoke; 
the miners fell back, but with the last chance shot 
Mears spun round in his tracks, and crashed to the 
ground. 

McCormick stood beside the Sheriff shielding the 
hunted man with his own body; as the big furnace 
superintendent dropped he sprang to his side; the 
Sheriff, glancing over his shoulder at the twitching 
form, nodded. 

“It struck him to the right, Mac. He ain’t gone 
out yet!” Sharpe spoke authoritatively out of long 
experience. The mob of miners heard and shuffled out 
of a momentary stupor. The silence broke with savage 
cries: 

“Lynch the scoundrel. ...He started all the 
trouble. He’s killed Mears. Lyneh him!” 

McCormick laid down the limp arm of the wounded 
man and sprang to his feet. 


“There'll be no more killing here!” His voice took 


on a steely ring as he faced them. ‘“ You fellows 
would kill in cold blood! Well, you’re not prisoners 
. youre not men enough. Pll not protect 


you. This man shall have a fair trial. You hear me 
say it?” 

They heard and hung back, scowling. Eaton ran up 
on the instant. 

“Get your hunters!” 
perative. “ While he’s chinning them! 


The Sheriff's words were im- 
We-all just 





got to get Starin to Iron City. Here, they’ll just 
naturally pull him to pieces.” 

The two big horses still stood behind the office; a 
negro ran up with a wiry black, and Sharpe swung into 
the saddle. Eaton flung himself on the nearest hunter. 
“T reckon two’s company, Sheriff,” he said. ‘ Me- 
Cormick’s done his share.” The indomitable courage 
of the mine superintendent fired his blood like wine; 
now he burned to distinguish himself in the eyes of the 
man he had so recently despised. But the other hunter 
was beside him with McCormick in the saddle. 

“JT don’t guess there'll be a crowd,” he said. 
“specially as I’m a light-weight, an’ this is a fine big 
horse. Toss up the colonel, boys!” A dozen hands 
lifted Starin to the back of the big hunter. From the 
moment of his coming the mine-owner had remained 
speechless. 

“Now, Sharpe, shake a leg! And ride ’em down, 
Sheriff — ride the dogs down if they get in the 
way!” 

The three horses spun in their tracks; the black in 
the lead, with the long-limbed hunters reaching him at 
every stride. Flashing past the spider web of shaft- 
houses and tramways, the little squad of rescuers sped 
into the gathering shadows of the pines. As they 
rose out of the dip and passed over the brow of the 
ridge running silently over the soft pine mast, the 
lights of Iron City opened out far below them. From 
the hollow they had left came the sound of wild cheer- 
ing; MeCormick drew a sobbing breath. 

“The prison’s safe!” he said. “The boys are still 
singing ‘ Dixie.’ ” 

,The iron-shod hoofs of the hunters struck fire from 
the out-croppings of ore; ditches and snake-fences 
flung themselves out of the gloom like shadows rising 
from the ground, but .the sure-eyed horses never fal- 
tered. Passing through the negro settlement in the 
outskirts, they struck straight into the city, the 
Sheriff in the lead, homing for his jail. But Eaton 
noted with vague misgivings that the streets were 
curiously clear of men; as they swung round a corner 
and opened up a ghostly gray building, a man stand- 
ing in the shadow looked and fled down the street. 

“T Jooked for it—that Pratt crowd got word in 
ahead of us.” The Sheriff’s voice was curiously 
anxious. ‘“ Know about the rising, and they been 
waiting for us to bring Starin in. He’s a big man, 
but he ain’t big enough to engineer a convict out- 
break and live.” 

The Sheriff pounded on the jail gates; as they 
clanged behind the horses, the keeper who let them in 
mumbled something as his eyes fell on the hunter 
with the double burden. The Sheriff sprang down 
with an oath. 

“Alone, you say? You’re alone here? Where's 
Deputy Conly and Stewart?” he demanded, “ Out with 
it, man! There’s devil’s work brewing!” 

The keeper shook his head sullenly. “Since dark I 
been standing guard; then word came you ketched 
him—the colonel yonder. The others was sent for— 
there was a meeting in the Square—” 

“ Listen!” The Sheriff held up his hand. From the 
walled alley came the sound of many running feet; 
the sound dropped to a shuffle, and filtering through 
the thick walls came a man’s voice, clear and authori- 
tative. 
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We know you're there, 
You got to give him up, you 


“You, Sheriff! 
an’ you got Starin. 
hear ?” 

“ Pete,’ the Sheriff whispered, “run this man up 
into the corridor; don’t cell him yet. An’ put my 
seatter-gun and Winchester by the front window. And 
now, gentlemen, I can let you out, on’y you got to 
leave your hosses.” 

“T reckin Starin’s right important to us,” Mc- 
Cormick said, coolly. “ We'll be right glad to hear 
him tell about his little coal deal in co’t. Better swear 
us in, Sheriff.” 

The Sheriff's hand went out and grasped the one 
McCormick lifted. “I might ha’ knowed it. First 
deputy, Mac! You, too, Mr. Eaton? I’m sure obliged 
to you-all gentlemen. S’elp y’ Gawd! second deputy. 
Come in an’ sit, gentlemen!” 

“You Sharpe! You got to give up Starin. If you 
don’t we’ll come and get him!” 

Eaton, listening, still dazed from the startling trans- 
position of events, suddenly realized the import of 
the voice in the darkness. He remembered what Mears 
had said before the unrolling of the tragic panorama— 
“The last time the convicts broke out taught folks 
he to expect. . . . Jail-delivery’s death in the Black 
He 2s 

He understood the meaning of the blood hunger of 
the Pratt miners—and the purpose of the fellow mob 
that had awaited their coming to Iron City, Starin’s 
plot had fled like wildfire. 

The authoritative cry came again from without; 
still the Sheriff stood staring down upon the upturned 
angry faces, On the third demand a channel opened 
through the packed mob; men crowded forward lug- 
ging something in a long staggering double row, and 
the Sheriff swore softly. 

“ Those gentlemen mean business, Mae; they’re goin’ 
to jab my gates with a telegraph pole,” he said. 

“Sure! An’ they mean to come in, ’cause they're 
not yelling,’ was the calm reply. “Just the same, 
Sheriff, they’re not going to lynch him, ’cause I need 
Colonel Starin in my lawsuit. Give me that rifle, 
Sheriff!” 

McCormick dropped the Winchester into the hollow 
of his arm and moved to the barred window. Against 
the dim background of the night sky his slender figure 
seemed to expand. His shrill voice pierced the growl- 
ing undertone that filled the black alley. 

* Down below there! You-all know me. I’m Me- 
Cormick, You jam that telegraph pole against the 
gates an’ I’ll shoot!” 

A derisive laugh greeted the threat. 
think I won’t do it!” MeCormick said, 
line of men ran forward. 

“ Fire over their heads, Mac!” the Sheriff said. He 
was backed against the wall, shaking as one in an 
ague, 

But compromise played no part in MeCormick’s 
nature. Long experience with human nature under a 
cloud had taught him to be Napoleonic in the merciful 
cruelty that sacrificed the few for the many. Besides 
he had his own plans. for bringing Starin, the arch- 
schemer, to justice. 

The men in the alley swung back the battering-ram 
once, lunging it against the solid gates of the jail. 
Instantly the Winchester swung downward, 


Sharpe! 


* Ah! they 
The double 


“T’ve warned you,” McCormick said, without raising 
his voice. “I stopped murder at Pratt Mines and I’ve 
more reason for stopping murder here. You hear me?” 

There was a stir among the raiders and McCormick’s 
black hair leaped up, rippled by a bullet. He did not 
move from the position he had taken up in the em- 
brasure of the window. 

Again the long battering-ram was lunged against the 
prison gates. As the blow struck, the Winchester 
spoke with a whining crack. Again and again—three 
times, McCormick fired, pumping the lever of his rifle 
with the barrel resting on the window-sill. 

Eaton had ceased to look for fear in this frail squint- 
ing man of iron, for McCormick had shown himself 
without knowledge of fear. Therefore he was more 
than a match for a hundred men, and the Sheriff and 
Eaton hung back without shame. 

Sprawling forms before the jail gates furnished grim 
evidence to the mob that the man in the jail window 
was not in a mood to play with them, Death over- 
looked this murderous frolic of men swayed by the 
cruel cowardice of numbers. The walled alley was be- 
come a rat-pit and the raiders fought with their own 
numbers to escape the withering fire of the Winchester. 

At the far end of the alley the rear-guard stopped, 
snarling back at the jail and its defenders, like jackals 
driven from a meal. 

* Watch out for glancing balls!” McCormick shouted. 
Seattering shots ricochetted against the alley and the 
jail. McCormick clipped an empty shell from his re- 
peater and again the Winchester whined, this time in 
the face of a shower of bullets, splattering and scream- 
ing into the steel-walled corridor. The dropping fire 
passed. The walled alley clearing emptied itself as if 
by magic. McCormick cried in shrill triumph: 

“ All out, Sheriff. They’re blooded and loping home, 
the cowards!” 

Through all the tumult, Starin, the cause of the 
deadly strife, had remained rooted to the stone floor, 
peering at McCormick with fascinated eyes that had 
a strange light in them. He winced when the Win- 
chester whined its ominous note and shrieked in reply 
to the raiders’ yells. What passed now in that. tor- 
tured, unbalanced soul, no man would ever know. With 
a shrill laugh he ran to MeCormick’s side. 

* Yes, yes! You promised it! I heard you say it. 
You’ll let me out now? Ah, let me out and take me 
home—oh, God!” 

A last message from the dark, the bullet struck with 
the soft spat of a hand upon the forehead. Starin spun 
round once with arms beseechingly upraised. Between 
his glaring eyes Eaton saw the dull red branding the 
man’s fingers curved inward like claws, and his body 
tensed, as though struck by sudden cold. Then he 
relaxed, disintegrated into a huddled heap on the stone 
floor. 

* We-all sure have done a mort of thing, just for 
that.” McCormick rose from his knees beside that 
which had been Starin. “Looks like some higher co’t 
concluded to try Starin.” For an instant he was 
silent. Then he lifted his head in the same fearless 
movement Eaton had seen in the prison yard. 

“T reckin we better look after those poor fellows 
down below, Sheriff,’ he said. “They didn’t know 
what they were doing, no more than the convicts, 
But Starin knew, and Starin’s chums!” 








N biographies of celebrated men and 
women it is often recorded with admira- 
tion, “He spoke several languages 
(74 fluently,” or, “She was equally at ease 
SN) Nite ne French, German, Italian, and Eng- 

ZEMGEN lish.” In the business world of to-day 
the importance of knowing languages is generally 
admitted. Whereas only a few years ago an under- 
standing of French or German was by no means 
necessary, a speaking knowledge of at least one of 
them is now often obligatory. Parents send their 
children abroad at an early age that they may ac- 
quire fluency in foreign tongues, while older persons 
hire companions of various nationalities to talk to 
them. At all times and in most places a knowledge 
of languages is fast becoming imperative, and he who 
is not fortunate enough to have a few idioms at the 
tip of his tongue is made to feel that he is much to 
be pitied. 

But a man who speaks eight languages equally well 
once unburdened his heart as to certain deceptions 
and illusions. “It’s ail a bluff,’ he said. “To a 
certain extent it may be good to be able to converse 
with people of different countries in their own tongue, 
but you’re mistaken if you think that it is really 
desirable. The truth is, so much is said about the ad- 
vantages of knowing languages that one sometimes 
forgets that disadvantages are connected with them as 
well. 

“When I look at people who are trying to master 
the intricacies of foreign speech I am always re- 
minded of the story of the prohibition preacher. The 
village was a lonely one and far from railroads and 
other means of communication with the world at 
large. After having lectured for more than an hour 
about the evils of drink, the preacher said he would 
be very glad to hear the remarks his listeners might 
care to submit. ‘* Every word you said about whiskey 
was true, sir,’ spoke up an old bedraggled fellow at 
the back of the room. ‘It’s mighty poor stuff, it is. 
But the very worst thing about it is that it’s so d—d 
hard to get hold of.’ 

“It seems to me that one of the worst things about 
knowing languages is that they are so beastly hard 
to acquire. There’s a man I know who takes con- 
versation lessons by the dozen, while another goes to 
night school. One spends a lot of money, the other 
a lot of time, and yet the result is pitiful. And I 
met a woman the other day who said she had studied 










isadvantages of Knowil 
By Catherine D. Groth 


Spanish for more than a year, yet when I asked her 
a question in Castilian I saw she had no idea of what 
I was talking.” 

We have all witnessed the struggles of the lan- 
guage student. His persistence is wonderful, and 
should serve as example to individuals in all walks 
ef life. He is never discouraged by cruel rebuffs: 
he merely doubles the number of lessons or changes 
his teacher. Money is never spared when linguistic 
results are at stake. He wastes his time recklessly. 
Hours that might be spent in pleasant flirtation or 
interesting gossip are devoted to arduous study, while 
the sums he might spend in theatre tickets or taxi- 
cabs are pocketed by the language teacher. French 
verbs distract him by day; German conjugations keep 
him awake nights. 

One particularly devoted student changed even his 
habits. He used to dine at home on wholesome food. 
One day, realizing the need of practice in conversation, 
he began to frequent all sorts of foreign tables d’héte 
where the proverbial “ peck of dirt” is eaten in an 
incredibly short time. Even these meals could not be 
enjoyed in peace, for he had to make the most of the 
opportunity of conversing with the waiter in the 
latter’s native tongue. When discussing weighty mat- 
ters one forgets to eat. The language student in 
question almost always left the table hungry. 

Granted that after many months—usually years— 
your student has at last acquired a fair knowledge 
of some foreign tongue—-what good does it do him? 
He can read foreign books in the original, it is true, 
but as a materialistic person remarked: “ Why waste 
so much time learning to read a book in the original 
when excellent translations may be bought so much 
cheaper?” He igs also able to converse with the 
foreigner—but then he wrangles so seldom with the 
pusheart man. 

But if he goes abroad? Then, at least, his linguistic 
knowledge will be of use? ‘“ Not particularly,” says 


_ the traveller, “unless he intends to remain away for 


quite some time. Then he may find it convenient to 
be able to talk to the natives. But under ordinary 
cireumstances and travelling in the most civilized 
parts of Europe, he will find that most people speak 
his own language; if they do not, he soon discovers 
that a coin will work wonders where persuasion fails. 

* Nothing more foolish than to imagine one has to 
know languages in order to travel with comfort! To 
me it often seems the contrary. The less you know 
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the better off you are. Why, those who do not know 
the language of the country they are travelling in 
always enjoy special privileges! They may walk un- 
molested on the grass, for instance, they pass un- 
harmed through forbidden paths, escape paying ad- 
mission fees, and neglect tipping. When the porter 
mentions a pourboire they pretend not to know what 
he Means, and no one knows whether it is so or not. 
In Paris I was once struck by this. While leaving my 
hotel after having been almost literally fleeced by an 
army of servants waiting for a gratuity, I marvelled 
at an Englishman who passed unharmed through the 
ranks. Not a sou did he give. I turned and gave a 
questioning look to the femme de chambre who stood 
near me. She shrugged her shoulders and drew the 
corners of her mouth tighter: ‘ What would you, mon- 
sieur? C’est un Anglais! He does not understand!’ ” 

The person who knows many languages becomes com- 
mon property, so to speak—a cross between a servant 
and a dictionary. He is rarely ever treated as a 
human being. The words addressed to him are limited 
to, “ How do you say that in Italian?” or, ‘‘ What is 
the German for that expression?” At dinner-parties 
he is expected to entertain the foreign bore. His tele- 
phone rings in the middle of the night, waking him 
out of his slumber: a party of friends have been dis- 
cussing a part of French grammar and would he 
kindly settle the dispute? When he goes to the opera 
he is asked to translate the songs—so that his friends 
may save the price of the libretto. If he is not always 
up to the mark he is branded as an impostor upon 
whom a good education has been wasted. In fact, one 
of the most painful things in the language student’s 
career is the necessity of living up to his reputation. 
When one student meets another they look at each 
other like cats on the war-path, each one wondering 
whether the other will show him up. 

“It’s a terrible blow to your pride to know lan- 
guages,” was the opinion of a girl. ‘“ Often when walk- 
ing down the avenue, feeling at peace with the world 
and with myself, when life seemed sweet and my dress 
becoming, I have been brought abruptly back to 
my senses by a jeering foreign voice: ‘Gracious! 
What an unbecoming color!’ and other times, in the 
Subway, in the cars or elevated trains, I have heard 
myself unmercifully criticised. I find it far from 
pleasant. Now more unpleasant things are said about 
us than pleasant ones, and our chances for hearing 
them multiply with every new language we acquire.” 
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oi as j i Bonnington, and is an impulsive young man of 
ae, ie a rather eccentric ideas in regard to the ordinary 
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at had 4 he é waitress employed in a cheap restaurant led to 
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With ; ¥ Py 4 . because of his harsh treatment of her. ts the 
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say it. it be: 1 Urs. Thompsett to the rectory as a refuge from 
ike me t her infuriated husband. There he finds awaiting 
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k with ae ‘ much distressed hy the complicated situation, 
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ng the that he has eloped with Mrs. Thompsett In 
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e that ' : : turn to him. He even is prepared to enforce his 
er cot 7 \ demands at the point of a revolver. Thompscct 
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earless ' 2 does not surrender Mrs. 17 hompsett; but the 
; fearlessness. candor. and disi ilere sted ne SS of th 
fellows lad cause him to realize the philanthropic inierest 
know : which the latter really bears toward his wife. and 
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THE HOTEL 


ADVERTISER 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTY-FIFTH STREET 


oF) REGIS 


New York’s Far-Famed Hotel, the Popularity of Which is Constantly 
Now at the Height of Its Most Successful Season 


on the Increase. 


VRRGSE are going to New York,— 
‘@ expect to be there several 
days” (or perhaps weeks). 
= Immediately the question 
& arises, ‘“‘ Where shall we stay 
OMNIS} while there?’ At a hotel, 
of course. But which 







same skill and perfection of workmanship, 
as would be demanded by a discriminating 
owner of a private residence. 

Nor was this all that was contemplated. 
It was recognized that equal perfection 
must be provided in the management and 





one, —and why that 
one? 

Several considera- 
tions govern the an- 
swer to that question. 
In the order of their 
importance these might 
be enumerated as fol- 
lows : 

1. Convenience of 

location. 

2. Reputation as to 
quality of ac- 
commodations. 

3. Rates and prices. 

The Hotel St. Regis, 
at 5th Avenue and 
55th Street, fully satis- 
fies the inquiry as to all 
three of these points. 

Its location is al- 
most exactly the geo- 
graphical centre of 
Manhattan Island, and 














is but four blocks from 
the principal entrance 
to Central Park. All 
the principal theatres and the great shopping 
district of the metropolis are near by, yet 
far enough removed from surface, elevated, 
and subway lines to be absolutely quiet, 
though they are readily accessible for 
transportation to more distant parts of the 


city. 

lis reputation as to quality of accommo- 
dations is higher than that of any other 
hotel in America, for the Hotel St. Regis 
isin a class entirely by itself, and was so 
intended to be. In planning the St. Regis, 
the projectors and owners started with a 
definite idea, and evolved a design for an 
idealized hotel, every detail of which— 
worked out and made practical—has been 
incorporated into the enterprise as it exists 
to-day. Its immediate popularity and con- 
tinued success attest the wisdom of the 
original plan. 

The rates at the St. Regis are the same 
as at other first-class hotels in New York 
City. Single rooms, $3 and $4 per day; 
the same with private bath, $5 aad day 
(or $6 for two people). Suites of parlor, 
bedroom, and private bath, as well as 
larger suites, are in proportion. 

When the St. Regis was first thrown 
open, and the press as well as the public 
inspected its interior, they were led into an 
error that it has been difficult to overtake 
and uproot, It was published far and wide 
that the St. Regis was a ‘rich man’s hotel,” 
in which the cost of living soared to unap- 
proachable heights. Nothing could have been 
invented and promulgated that was farther 
from the truth. It was never the intention 
of the hotel’s projectors and owners to re- 
strict its public rooms, its guest rooms, its 
table, and its service to the very rich alone. 
Indeed, it was at once recognized—as it 
should have been—that this class was not 
sufficiently numerous to make such an 
idea successful, even if financial exclusive- 
ness of this character had been desirable. 

The central idea around which the St. 
Regis was built is simply the standpoint 
that would be taken by an individual of 
means, good taste, and artistic judgment in 
planning a private residence for himself 
and family. It was believed that there 
existed a field for a hotel in the construction, 
furnishings, and equipment of which no 
pains or expense should be spared to make 
every feature the very best of its kind, 
genuine, solid, substantial; not for the 
purpose of producing a gorgeous show 
palace or an ultra-exclusive hostelry, but 
with the intention of building and equipping 
a public house that should be equal to 
all that people of refinement and dis- 
crimination would insist upon in their own 
homes, 

In the working-out of this plan it was 
decided that the finest marbles be employed 
in the flooring, halls, and corridors, not 
alone for their beauty and cleanliness, but 
for reasons of ultimate economy; that the 
carpets, furniture, and other appointments 
of guest chambers be the very best of their 
kind. In short, that everything entering 
into the hotel as a part of its permanent 
make-up must be selected with the same 
taste and judgment, and installed with the 
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assigned, problems are demonstrated, ex- 
aminations are conducted, and diplomas 
awarded for proficiency. 

A fact that is not generally known except 
to those who have had the privilege of in- 
vestigation is that the up-to-date modern 
hotel maintains its own repair depart- 
ments, covering every branch of mechanical 
work. These departments comprise plumb- 
ing shops, machine shops, upholstering de- 
partments, carpenter shops, painting and 
decorating departments, etc., in all of which 
the most expert and competent men are 
employed, constantly renewing and keeping 
in first-class condition the articles which 
belong to these various branches, and which 
are used in the hotel. 

A very busy and important department 
is that of the printing establishment, in 
which the printing of the hotel stationery, 
menus, wine lists, announcements, placards, 
ete., is done at very short notice. 

The stranger to the details of the workings 
of the modern hotel would be astonished if 
lie could witness the precision and rapidity 
with which the hotel fire department re- 
sponds to a fire alarm, which, for the 
sake of having ‘“ practice make perfect,” 
is sent in unexpectedly several times each 
week. 

As to the cuisine of the St. Regis, the most 
perfect feature—if there can be a -best 

where all is 
superlative— 





operation of 
the house, 
otherwise 
the splendid- 
ly planned 
structure 
would fallfar 
short of the 
conceived 
ideal. The 
same pains- 
taking care 
—amounting 
in many in- 
stances to 
rigid and 
long-extend- 
edinvestiga- 
tions as to 
capacity and 
eficiency— 
was employ- 
ed in select- 
ing the me- 
chanical, 
electrical 
and culinary 
equipments 
of the hotel 

The best 
was insisted 
upon, and 
urquestion- 
able proof 
that an arti- 
cle or a ma- 
chine was 
the best of 
its type was 
the only rea- 








it is enough 
to say that 
it is not ex- 
ceeded by 
any .of the 
famous ho- 
tels or res- 
taurants of 
London or 
Paris. Mr. 
R. M. Haan, 
the  presi- 
dent of the 
St. Regis, 
himself a res- 
taurateur of 
national 
fame, holds 
that “the 
kitchen is 
the soul of a 
hotel; if that 
is wrong, all 
is wrong.” 
In the up- 
building of 
its cuisine 
upon this 
theory, 
nothing has 
been allow- 
ed to stand 
in the way. 
The very 
highest. skill 
is employed 
in the se- 
lection and 
preparation 
of food; re- 








son for its 
selection or 
adoption. 
As proof of this it may be mentioned that 
there are more than fifty Steinway pianos 
in guests’ rooms throughout the house. 
Into the human element of the operation 
of the St. Regis, which means not merely 
the personnel of the office - staff and the 
employees of the “front of the house,” 
as the familiar expression has it, but also 
the kitchen, the housekeeping, and the 
engineering department, there has been in- 
fused the same element of perfection in at- 
tainment. An esprit de corps, so to speak, 
has grown up in each division of the 
service, and this, which assures to guests 
the same polite, careful, and conscientious 
attention they are accustomed to in their 
own homes, has been made possible by the 
thorough organization of every depart- 
ment. To the more than ordinary care 
exercised in the selection of employees has 
been added education into St. Regis meth- 
ods, training to increased efficiency, and, 
as due appreciation of this bettered service, 
substantial recognition on the part of the 
management by promotion and otherwise. 
As an instance of what has been accom- 
plished in this direction, it is worth while 
noting that the mechanical and electrical 
departments of the St. Regis provide educa- 
tional facilities that make them practically 
technical schools, in which lessons are 
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no higher than those charged in other first- 
class hotels. 

There is no discrimination at the St. 
Regis, everybody is treated alike and every 
one is welcome. However unpretentious 
the order, it will be served with careful at- 
tention to good taste and good manners, 
and you may be sure it will be a repast for 
the ge as well as for the stomach. It 
will be dainty and well served, for nowhere 
in all the world can be found a house for 
public dining where more exquisite care 
marks every detail than at the St. Regi 

So much for the ideals of the St. Re 
and their development. Now for the 
practical side of the enterprise. The suc- 
cess of the hotel since its opening is suf- 
ficient evidence that the field for its 
activities existed. The character of its 
patrons —the solid, substantial business 
men of this and other countries, the pro- 
fessional, the artistic, and the leisure 
classes, with their families—the well-to- 
do rather than the richest—has fully justi- 
fied the faith of its founders. The personal 
needs and wants of each guest are studied 
and catered to, and every effort is made 
toward the end that all may feel perfectly 
satisfied. If any cause for complaint arises 
it is carefully considered and adjusted by 
the management. No matter is too small 
to receive the personal attention of the 
proprietor. In proof of this, it only need 
be said that patrons of the St. Regis re 
turn to it; they recommend it to their 
friends; they recognize its superiorities 
even though they may not be able to 
classify them. They appreciate its com- 
forts and luxuries, and they come again to 
enjoy thera. 

America’s great ‘‘middle class,’ her men 
of brains and business, of intellect and in- 
telligence, of foresight and forcefulness, are 
seldom millionaires, but they are, as a rule, 
prosperous, refined, and appreciative; and 
it is to these, their families and friends, that 
the St. Regis has appealed from the first 
for its patronage. he great expenditure 
entailed in building, equipping, and or- 
ganizing the hotel was looked upon by the 
owners as a permanent investment in which 
they took a proper pride, an investment 
which in time would vindicate their judg- 
ment in insisting upon the very best in 
every feature. There has never been mani- 
fest the slightest intention to overcharge 
or to make the cost of living there pro- 
hibitive to the individual of moderate 
means. Instead, the patronage of this 
latter class has been persistently and con- 
tinuously encouraged, by low prices for 
single rooms, and by half-portions of all 
substantial foods in the menus for single 
diners. 

Drop in at the afternoon tea hour and 
you will find a social gathering of cheerful 
femininity with the requisite sprinkling of 
the other sex exchanging amenities in their 
favorite palm-room over “the cup that 
cheers but does not inebriate,” while 
a famous quartet bridges occasional lapses 
in conversation. 

A well-known Western editor who visit- 
ed the St. Regis while in New York said 
editorially in his paper on his return home: 

e . Judged from 
the standpoint of 
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service, the Hotel St. 
Regis has no equal in 
America. From _ the 
proprietor to the clerks 
in the office —to the 
head - waiters in the 
dining and grill rooms 
—to the butlers who 
serve upon every floor 
—and even to the 
young men who oper- 
ate the elevators — 
there exists the most 
complete harmony, as 
the result of most ex- 
cellent training. 
“Indeed, we feel 
like going so far as 
to say that we do not 
believe that any ser- 
vice rendered to a 
patron of the Hotel 
St. Regis has failed to 
give the. completest 
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and preservation methods are the latest 
and best known; cooking and service can- 
not be improved upon; and yet, with 
all this care and excellence, the prices are 


satisfaction to the man 
or woman who has re- 
ceived it. 

““We know these are words of great praise, 
but they do not misrepresent the facts, as 
thousands of patrons can testify if asked 
so to do.” 
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N a season thus far remarkable for 
its paucity of musical] interest, it is 
$ stimulating to turn for the nonce 
® from a survey of the generally 
routine and uninspiring activities 
of conductors, opera-singers, pian- 
ists, and violinists, and indulge 
oneself in the unflawed pleasure 
of observing the operations of a 
music-maker of genius. Let us consider, then, the 
Images (second series) of Claude Debussy: the most 
recent of his published compositions for the piano, 
and nature-musie of extraordinary character and 
quality. These pieces have not yet been publicly 
performed in New York; for the professional concert- 
giving pianist, as a rule, shares the aversion to new 
and strange music that is typical of that other 
and obstructive musical phenomenon, the average 
professional critic of music; yet these compositions 
are accessible in their published form, and they have 

been played in Boston 
a city which is in 
all respects at least 
a decade in advance 
of the metropolis in 
musical illumination 
and liberality. 

The subject of the 
creative musician in 
his capacity as a poet 
of nature presents, in 
its larger aspects, 
many phases of en- 
grossing interest to 
the meditative © ob- 
server, and certain of 
these phases are dis- 
cussed more broadly 
than is possible here 
in the current issue 
of HArRPER’s MonTH- 
LY; yet there are other 
aspects of the sub- 
ject suggested by the 
singular nature- 
studies of Debussy 
which may not un- 
profitably be touched 
upon in this place. 

An_ ingenious _ phi- 
losopher of our own 
day, M. Pierre Janet, 
holds that those art- 
ists, philosophers, and 
dreamers who, at dif- 
ferent times in the 
history of the world’s 
civilization, have 
manifested a _ strong 
attraction toward the natural would, have always 
been persons of a definite and particular type: 
emotional, subject to exaltation of mood, impatient 
of hampering traditions, essentially anti-conventional. 
Mr. Havelock Ellis, in his study of the psychology of 
the love of wild nature, characterizes all such per- 
sons as, in a greater or less degree, “ temperamentally 
exceptional.” In the strongest and simplest mani- 
festations of the type these lovers of wild nature have 
heen persons who were instinctively repelled by their 
ordinary environment; “* the real world of their average 
fellow men seemed to them unreal, and they were con- 
scious of a painful sense of inadequacy toward it; they 
sought new and stronger stimulants, a new heaven and 
a new earth.” 

The strongest appeal of natural beauty has always, 
then, been chiefly to individuals of emotional habit, 
and especially to those of untrammelled imagination 
and non-conformist tendencies: in other words, to 
poetically minded radicals in all times and regions. 
It is probable that the curious and enlightened in- 
guirer, bearing in mind these facts, would not be sur- 
prised to find, in studying the various expressions of 
this attraction as they are recorded in the arts, that 
the uniquely plastic and responsive art of music has 
long been the handmaid of the nature-lover; and he 
would be prepared to find the nature-lover himself 
appearing often in the guise of that inherently emo- 
tional and often hetrodox being, the music-maker— 
particularly the music-maker of to-day, with his 
characteristic aversion to formalism. 

Perhaps it will not be amiss at this juncture to 
recall what has been formulated by estheticians as to 
the methods of the composer who essays in his music 
a delineation of external things. 

An English theorist, Mr. William WaHace, has con- 
cisely defined and characterized this kind of tone- 
painting by describing it as that order of music “ which 
attempts to excite a mental image by means of an 
auditory impression.” The writer of. delineative or 
suggestive music—“ programme music,” as it is unsat- 
isfactorily but conveniently designated—proceeds some- 
what, as we know, after this fashion: By associating 
with his music a title, motto, or descriptive passage, 
he establishes a receptive condition in the mind of the 
hearer; his task is then to address the imagination of 
this auditor by the use of certain analogies, certain 
musical symbols, which will express and ‘fulfil, for a 
sensitive and responsive listener, the concept which the 
title or superscription of the piece has evoked. 

We have spoken of “musical symbols.” It is, of 
course, obvious that there are two fundamentally dif- 
ferent types of musical idea. On the one hand, we 
have the kind of musical idea which has no other 
reason for being than to satisfy an ideal of beautiful 
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utterance in the mind of the composer. On the other 
hand, we have the type of idea which is deliberately 
conceived and fashioned, not primarily to satisfy an 
ideal of beauty, but to express and communicate a 
definite thought, mood, or concept, either by direct 
tonal imitation—as of bird-notes, thunder, the shriek 
and whistle of wind, or more subtly, as in the sug- 
gestion of flowing water, dawn, moonlight, cloud forms, 
by imaginative analogies of color and design. If an 
idea of this latter type issues. from the creative im- 
agination of a genius, it will be valuable and potent 
as music in addition to its fitness and success as an 
expressional agent; but it will be so only incidentally. 
For an example of the first type of idea, one might 
instance the opening measures of the Andante of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, or the famous oboe mel- 
ody in the slow movement of Schubert’s symphony in 
C-major, or any page from the chamber-music of the 
classicists. Examples of the second type—ideas having 
an extra-musical intention—are nowhere more perfect 
and abundant than in the works of that supreme master 
of tonal portraiture, Richard Wagner; for the leit- 
motiven of the Wagner music-dramas range through 
the entire gamut of tonal expression, from delineation 
of externals—the winds, waters, landscapes of the 
earth. and the outward aspects and concerns of man 
—to an utterance of the secret processes of the human 
heart and the loftiest aspirations of the spirit. 

But let us contrast two specific examples of both 
methods: the method of the “ absolute ” musician, and 
the method of the writer of music that seeks to de- 
lineate or suggest. For the first, consider that perfect 
flower of the genius of Johannes Brahms, the lovely 
and meditative Intermezzo in E-major (No. 2) from 
the set of piano pieces known as opus 116. Here ‘is 
an ideal example of pure musical utterance—self- 
contained, wholly single in intention, having no other 
aim or function than to discharge the mind of the com- 
poser of its burden of inspiration. Now contrast with 
this the nobly poetie piano piece, In Deep Woods, of 
Edward MacDowell, from the group of tone-poems 
which he calls New England Idyls. Here, too, is music 
of lovely and ieditative beauty; but, unlike the 
Brahms piece, it is not single in intention. To begin 
with, it bears a title deliberately addressed to the im- 
agination cf the hearer; and it has also this super- 
scription, designed to enforee and particularize the 
significance of the music: 


“ Above, long slender shafts of opal flame; 
Below, the dim -eathedral aisles; 
The silent mystery of immortal things 
Broods o’er the woods at eve.” 


It is evident at the start that here is music with a 
purpose beyond that of making an effect of sheer 
musical beauty. That purpose is to effect, by means 
of suggestive analogies of character —breadth and 
solemnity of movement, mysterious majesty in har- 
monic coloring and melodie design—an enrichment and 
intensification of the images aroused in the mind of 
the hearer by the title and superscription of the piece. 
In brief, it aims to paint a picture and provoke an 
associated mood. Thus it has at. once a more com- 
plex intention and a more complex effect than has the 
typical piece of Brahms. The material with which 
Brahms dealt was exclusively musical material; that 
which MacDowell manipulates has acquired elements 
that we are apt to think of as pertaining to other 
arts than music. He exerts not only that inarticulate 
eloquence which peculiarly belongs to music, ‘but also 
the directed and definite eloquence of the poet and the 
pictorial function of the painter. Indeed, the detractors 
of this very modern but also very ancient kind of 
music depreeate it upon precisely that ground: that it 
is not “ self-contained ”; that it needs the aid of words 
a text, motto, title, superscription—in order that 
it may accomplish its object and speak definitely to 
the imagination. The answer is, of course, that this 
order of music is a complex form, like the opera, the 
oratorio, and the song, none of which is independ- 
ent of a text or commentary of some sort. The 
programmatic piano piece or symphony is precisely 
as “self-contained” and as “ pure” as is the song or 
the music-drama. Each is dependent for its full 
realization upon an element external to itself: the 
song, upon words in the mouth of the singer; the 
opera, upon words sung, action represented, or, very 
often, upon so flagrantly external a thing as the dis- 
play and movement of scenery. The writer of descrip- 
tive piano music or orchestral pieces merely presents 
his defining element—his text—in the form of a pub- 
lished title, superscription, or “argument,” and then 
proceeds to denote it. In the song, the opera, the 
oratorio, the explication of the music synchronizes with 
its actual performance; in the tone-poem for orchestra 
or piano it is stated in advance. 

So we return, after our lengthy digression, to the 
remarkable contemporary landscapist whose most re- 
cent excursions in this field we set out to consider— 
Claude Debussy and his nature studies for piano, 
Images. We return also to the convenient and suf- 
ficiently plausible theory of M. Pierre Janet concern- 
ing nature-lovers, to which allusion was made at the 
beginning of these remarks. The generalization of 
M. Janet, it will be recalled, was that the typical 
lover and celebrant of the natural world is char- 
acterized by impatience of hampering traditions, by 
a temperament and a habit of mind essentially anti- 
conventional. Debussy, one of the most consummate 
nature-poets in music, might well have suggested this 
definition. Those‘ who have reflected sympathetically 
upon the character of his work need scarcely be told 
that in his use of delineative musical symbols Debussy 
follows a manner of procedure for which there js no 
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NATURE-PAINTING 


exact precedent. He is in this matter, as in all others, 
a faw unto himself. His nature-painting is incom- 
parable not so much because, as Mr. Howells has said 
of the fiction of Henry James, there is nothing to equal 
it, ‘‘ but because there is nothing at all like it.” In 
his depiction of the scenes, moods, aspects of nature, 
Debussy is not primarily concerned (as is, for ex- 
ample, MacDowell) with achieving a graphic and elo- 
quent representation of external nature. He has an 
indubitably keen sense of the natural world, but he 
is much less interested in giving us an account of 
its outward aspects than in recording his perception 
of what one may call the emotional overtones of the 
particular spectacle that it discloses to his mind. A 
poet of unexampled poetic sensitiveness, he is con, 
tinually aware of aspects and contours which are not 
disclosed to his less rarely gifted fellows. He hears 
with the spiritual ear a-strange and haunting music 
in the wind, a mysterious lilt in “the under-song of 
the tides,’ and he knows the streams and woods of 
an Arcady that is as yet unsung by the poets. Upon 
the title-page of every one of his essays in tonal land- 
scape-painting (as, indeed, upon all his music) should 
be inscribed the cautionary words of Poe, 


“ Ah, bear in mind this garden is enchanted.” 


He has never seemed so uncompromisingly personal, 
so completely unprecedented; as in the newest of his 
studies in musical. nature-painting: the remarkable 
group of piano-works which serves as the text for 
these reflections. The Jmages comprise: (1) Cloches 
a travers les feuilles; (2) Et la lune descend sur le 


“temple qui fut; and (3) Poissons d’or. These pieces 


are unique even among Debussy’s own achievements. 
He has given us nothing to compare with them 
for delicacy and fineness of intimation. We observe 
again the sensitive. and clairvoyant nature-poet who 
emerges in the Nocturnes, the Aprés-midi d’un faune, 
Reflets dans Veau, Jardins sous la pluie, L’Isle joyeuse, 
but operating to a finer delineative end than even in 
those rare and delicate impressions. 

There is some musie which it is both futile and im- 
pertinent to dissect with the scalpel of the musical 
anatomist—musie which should be described by poets 
rather than exposed by theoreticians. Of such is this 
magical musie of Debussy’s. Those who, in contem- 
plating these subtle and evanescent impressions in 
tone, may, like the Athenians reproached by Socrates, 
be “vexed, as drowsy persons are when they are 
awakened ”-—vexed by the non-conformity of the music 
to that which is sanctified by immemorial usage, by 
its vaporous and intangible contours; and they will 
find little to praise in it. They will be unaware of 
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the remarkable nature of the achievement embodied in 
these exquisite tone-poems—music which should recall 
to them (though assuredly it will not) the saying of 
Whitman, that “ Nature consists not only in_ itself 
objectively, but at least just as much in its subjective 
reflection from the person, spirit, age, looking at it, in 
the midst of it, and absorbing it: faithfully sends back 
the characteristic beliefs of the time or individual... 
falls like a great elastic veil on a face or like the mould- 
ing plaster on a statue.” 
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To refuse to do the things stamped with 
the marks of long usage is, after a fash- 
ion, to refuse to exist, and there is in con- 
sequence a certain mad absurdity attached 
to those who perversely take this stand. 
So that, when the recoil from hearing tea 
described as “ the cup that cheers but does 
not inebriate” produces a certain hesi- 
taney about living and dying, loving and 
breathing—they all in their more trite 
forms seem worn so threadbare—great dis- 
approval is shown by those people who 
with ease and enjoyment say, * It’s muddy 
underfoot, but pleasant overhead.” 

Very rightly they protest that if one in- 
sists upon finding new things to do and 
say, one will of necessity remain silent 


and inactive. And they take advantage of, 


the silence they have forced abjurers of 
the hackneyed into, to declare hurriedly 
that being educated and getting married, 
and having children and gray hairs, are all 
hopelessly bromidic and can be nothing 
else. They think because you have not said 
a word that you are convinced. That your 
futile efforts to escape from the too usual 
will cease, and you will at once be inter- 
ested to hear how many minutes longer or 
shorter each day is than the one preceding 
it, and may even discuss with avidity 
whether the English have or have not a 
sense of humor. As you have been over- 
whelmed with most respectable reasons, it 
is taken for granted that you are won to 
their side, and in the silence that follows 
your supposed conversion—up to now the 
upheaval of your protests has closed your 
throat—you tiptoe outside the boundaries 
of their influence and whisper to the world 
at large, “ 1’m not, I say, [ am not con- 
vineed.” 

There is no use in explaining your posi- 
tion to people who think they have 
changed it, so you take the world into 
your confidence and beckon it closer. If 
it comes and sits down attentively, pre- 
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pared, as you suppose, to understand your 
obsession, your shying and bolting at the 
faintest approach of the hackneyed (that 
is to say, the hackneyed as you see it), 
it will, ten to one, petrify your opening 
speech by asking with gentle reasonable- 
ness, “ But why do you think you must 
be different from other people when you 
end by doing the same average sort of 
thing you rail at in them?” For a moment 
you fear you are to be reduced to silence 
again. People in the wrong always have 
such unanswerable arguments. They will 
not see what the point is; but, taking a 
long breath and hoping that the gods will 
permit you to make yourself clear, you 
begin slowly, looking at the world with a 
compelling intensity. ‘I do and say the 
nackneyed things because I could not ex- 
press the feelings they stand for in any 
other way. I have the mould from whieh 
the cast was made, and I use the empty 
thing with perfect contentment. I ecan- 
not breathe unless I feel sure that the 
spirit 1s inside the symbol, and every time 
I use the stereotyped form of expression 
I am smothered because I feel I am 
smothering the spirit, perhaps extinguish- 
ing the flame. So I have to be what you 
call ‘being unconventional for the sake 
of being unconventional’ because that is 
the only way I can feel spontaneous and 
genuine.” 

This explanation has sounded involved, 
rambling, and weak to your own ears. You 
are not surprised when the believers in the 
banal smile for the millionth: time their 
satisfied smile, and reply, “ But since you 
confess that you only feel what we do, 
isn’t it beneath you, isn’t it faddy and a 
shade strained, to do the unconventional 
thing just because it is unconventional?” 

There is no use; certain prominent facts 
vanish when caught in the net of an ex- 
planation. Your hands saw the air 
desperately, you walk dramatically up 
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and down the reom, only to sit weakly, 
your mouth parched with inarticulacy. 
Why is it not perfectly obvious that 
frenzied abhorrers of the too customary 
are but insistent upon having expres- 
sion come after feeling, instead of feel- 
ing being the windy centre of the dry 
husks of hackneyed expression? It is not 
that one is afraid of death, one is only 
sent on a panicky flight from the mention 
of it when some one intones “ passed 
away,” and “departed dear one.” The ex- 
posed nerves of our hearing cannot stand 
having these dusty matted grasses used to 
decorate a thing so eternally new as a 
grave. Because marriage and pain and 
success and health never do lose their 
power of astonishing us, of overwhelming 
and fairly knocking us silly by the novel 
reality of them, we recoil with a violent 
bound from having them reduced to mean- 
ingless terms and draped in tawdry con- 
ventionalities. ‘To express sorrow through 
crépe, and religion by churech-going, and 
reverence by the forcible shutting off of 
one’s humer where the dogma is con 
cerned, to prepare for one’s marriage by a 
frolicking dinner to bridesmaids—it is too 
much. The forms of expression provided 
by custom are no longer in a state fit for 
use. ; 

One must express the amount he feels 
in the mode most natural to him and not 
have the degree of the sentiment and the 
very wording of it prescribed for him. To 
expose oneself to old ladies utterly indif- 
ferent to one’s fate and saying, “I hope 
you will be successful in your undertaking, 
my dear,” and to have to reply chirping- 
ly, “Thank you, I hope so too,’ when 
what you really do is to lie awake nights 
in terror for fear you are going to muss 
things—ah, one can’t, one really can’t. 
Fancy an explorer eating a farewell din 
ner on the night of his departure, with 
teeth chattering, and all because a society 
has been formed for the express purpose 
of giving dinners to departing explorers, 
and must live up to its charter! The ex- 
plorer is willing to wrestle every man pres 
ent. He would be charmed if each would 
pummel him for being such a fool as to 
undertake so difficult a trip, but to stand 
up and in set phrases say what he hopes 
to do when he hopes to do everything—no, 
that is a little more than he is equal to. 

Picture a young mother being asked 
to issue tiny cards announcing the birth 
of her first son. She may want to do 
just this. Then all is well. But if she 
wants to fire a cannon from every window 
in the house, declare a national holiday, 
and see the world as one man mop its 
brew and ejaculate, “ By Jove, she’s done 
it!’—how in that case can she confine 
herself to tiny white cards? If the an- 
nouncement cannot be made adequately, 
she prefers saying nothing, and letting 
the state of affairs be found out by de- 
grees. 

When people say dull, hackneyed things. 
slap them on the back. You would do as 
much if they were choking on a crumb. 
Do not let the conversation die ignomin- 
iously in their mouths. Shout! Cry out! 
Let them know that the best part of you 
flew to an irrevocable distance the moment 
they said that few people loved nature as 
they did. They should have the conse- 
quences of their acts pointed out to them, 
and not be encouraged in their sterile 
dearth of spontaneity. 

You make a scene when your family 
insist that you go to a reception. You 
are sorry, it is not pleasant for you to 
have to be disagreeable, but some one said 
a reception was not serious. Now that, 
that is where you see you must take a 
stand. <A _ reception is a serious thing, 
and if one goes to it in that spirit very 
well. One’s eyes are open, and the con- 
sequences, when they come, are not unex- 
pected. You see people sinking to depths 
of inanity because they have not sufficient 
spontaneity to be interesting. They come 
from inertia, they talk the way they do 
because they know no one is listening, and 
you lose your faith in mankind for a cup 
of unforgivable tea. Then people say a 
reception is not serious. You do not be- 
lieve in receptions, you have scruples 
against looking at humankind when it is 
so exposing itself, and you do not go to re- 
ceptions. You are quite right. Some one 
else feels it to be wrong to impute a 
sense of humor to the Lord, and they care- 
fully segregate their sense of humor from 
anything that might ignite it. They are 
quite right. We are so individual about 
these things if we are honest. Only you 
will not, you will not, and in your in- 
tensity you shake your fingers as though 
they had been snapped at, and raise one 
foot, then the other, like one sinking in 
a bog. You wilt not of your own free will 
go to a place with the proclaimed inten- 
tion, and for the sole purpose of being 
dull. That is against your deepest prin- 
ciples. It is not because dulness is hack- 
neyed, but because hackneyed words are 
a stupor into which the speaker has sunk, 
and it may already be too late to save 
them. You, at least, will not lull them 
into eternal unconsciousness by giving 
them the encouragement of your inten- 
tion, 
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You are avoiding the hackneyed from a 
sense of duty. You may be objectionable, 
but you are also earnest-minded. If the 
horror of the too habitual is keen’ within 
you, it is only because you feel such great 
delight in naturalness, in springs—above 
all in springs. It is the jolting that racks 
your nerves. The measure put on buoy 
ancy. You wish to spring, or not spring, 
as your spirit moves you. It is the reg 
ulated rise and fall that sets your teeth 
on edge. It is—the abjurer of the hack 
neyed pauses, looks back at what has been 
written, and makes a last effort to further 
the cause by ceasing abruptly. 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT 
“BROWN'S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA 25 cent 


a 


bottle. .*%. 
Use BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceot DENTI 
FRICE for the teeth. Deliciou nts per Jar. .*, 
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WHEN DINNER COMES 


One Ought to Have a Good Appetite. 


A good appetite is the best sauce. It 
goes a long way toward helping in the 
digestive process, and that is absolutely 
essential to health and strength. 

Many persons have found that Grape 
Nuts food is not only nourishing, but is a 
great appetizer. Even children like the 
taste of it, and grow strong and rosy 
from its use. 

It is especially the food to make 
weak stomach strong, and create an appe 
tite for dinner. 

“T am 57 years old,” writes a Tenn 
grandmother, “and have had a weak 
stomach from childhood. By great care 
as to my diet I enjoyed a reasonable degree 
of health, but never found anything to equal 
Grape-Nuts as a standby. 

“When I have no appetite for break 
fast and just eat to keep up my strength, 
I take 4 teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts, with 
good rich milk, and when dinner comes | 
am hungry. While if I go without any 
breakfast I never feel like eating dinner. 
Grape-Nuts for breakfast seems to make a 
healthy appetite for dinner. 

“My little 13-months-old grandson had 
been very sick with stomach trouble during 
the past summer, and finally we put him on 
Grape-Nuts. Now he is growing plump 
and well. When asked if he wants his 
nurse or Grape-Nuts, he brightens up and 
points to the cupboard. He was no 
trouble to wean at all—thanks to Grape- 
Nuts.” Read the little book, ‘‘The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


Write today for 
this superb 
-Piano Catalog- 


T CONTAINS cardboard easels of the 
various styles of pianos, besides a_ full 
and complete account of how superior ex- 
cellence in a piano is achieved. It explains 
the acoustical, grooved sounding board and 
other features that add vastly to the tonal 
purity of the Lyon 
& Healy Pianos. 











New Scale Piline 


This piano is so different from others that 
only by reading the catalog can you under- 
stand its advantages. Will you not fill out 
this coupon and mail it today. 





Makers of Lyon & Healy Piano and the 


yon & Healy Harp. 





COUPON TO BE FILLED OUT 


Messrs. LYON & HEALY, 
82-92 Adams St., Chicago 
Gentiemen:—Please send Art Souvenir catalog 
containing easel-back illustrations which may be 
set up on a table. 
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FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 






PESCtS SSHE year 1909 will always be re- 
: GS garded as an epoch-making one in 
Jf, the country’s railroad history—the 
PS 3A year which saw the passing of the 
ya Ny Ao greatest of railroad financiers, the 
ey] ness creation of the 14,000-mile Hawley 
TELS, System, the dawn of a new era for 
Pencetee the Rock Island properties. With 
—"~ railroad history in the making the 
year opened; with changes of equal or greater im- 
portance going on, it came to an end. — ‘ 

The passing of Harriman and the rise of Hawley 
have become matters of record—the exact outcome of 
the Rock Island’s expansion operations is something 
which not even those in control of the property are 
able to foresee. What Wall Street knows, however, 
is that great plans are under way, plans which are 
bound to affect strongly the standing of the securities 
of half a dozen prominent roads.’ The Rock Island 
forces, it is believed, Jandlocked by their sale of the 
*Friseo, are about to make an invasion of the East, 
carrying their lines to the Atlantic. Connection with 
the Pacific Ocean, on the other hand, so the story goes, 
is to be- secured through close traffic alliances with 
the interests controlling the newly opened line from 
Salt Lake to San Francisco.. All of which has pro- 
vided ample material for speculation and thrown the 
Street into a perfect ferment of anticipation as to 
what is actually going to take plate. 

Regarding the Eastern connections which Rock 
Island would have to make to get into New York, the 
announcement of the entry of D. G. Reid and Judge 
Moore into the finance and executive committees of the 
Lehigh Valley directorate suggests strongly what road 
will be used as the easternmost link in the chain. For 
several years past the Moore party has been steadily 
increasing its holdings of Lehigh Valley, and it is in 
that quarter that control of the road is confidently be- 
lieved to rest. 

With its splendid line from Buffalo to New York, 
Lehigh Valley would be an almost ideal Eastern outlet 
for Rock Island. Aside from its strategie position, 
however, there is the further consideration that the 
road originates an immense amount of west-bound 
coal traffic which would serve as the necessary reflex 
of the business sent eastward by the Rock Island. 
Lehigh Valley as the eastern end of the system, in 
other words, would serve not only as an outlet, but 
would -in itself originate and send westward over the 
Rock Island lines a large amount of freight. 

Westward from Buffalo the logical connection with 
Chicago would be the Wabash—there is no other 
trunk line operating in that territory which Rock 
Island could possibly secure. Ever since the Goulds’ 
failure to carry through their Pittsburg plan, indeed, 
and the Wabash Pittsburg-Terminal receivership, con- 
trol of the Wabash itself has been uncertain. That 
George Gould still holds the balance of power is 
generally believed, but that he would be only too glad 
to say yes to a favorable offer of purchase seems quite 
as likely. Gradually the Goulds have withdrawn from 
their Eastern enterprises—their Manhattan Railway, 
their Western Union Telegraph Company—and more 
and more have George Gould’s energies become concen- 
trated on the building up of the Western lines of the 
system which bears his name. Relinquishment of his 
hold on Wabash would be exactly in line with this 
openly expressed policy. 

For the Rock Island interests, on the other hand, 
the Wabash would furnish exactly the needed connect- 
ing link between Chicago and Buffalo, the western end 
‘of the Lehigh Valley, control of which: road the Rock 
Island people seem already to have secured. Wabash, 
it is true, extends eastward only as far as Toledo, 
but by means of a twenty-year lease gets into Buffalo 
over the tracks of the Grand Trunk. Here, then, 
would be the complete connection between Chicago and 
New York—eastward over the Wabash to Buffalo and 
from there over the Lehigh Valley into New York. 

Under just what sort of an arrangement Wabash 
would be taken over by the Rock Island people re- 
mains to be seen. Ten million dollars went into the 
Rock Island’s treasury as a result of the recent sale 
of the St. Louis and San Francisco, but even at that 
it is doubtful if the arrangement, if made, would be 
in the nature of an out-and-out purchase. More likely 
is it, in the opinion of the Street, that a deal would be 
made whereby control of the property would pass to 
the Rock Island people on condition that they guarantee 
a certain dividend on Wabash preferred stock. Such 
arrangements have frequently been made in the past 
and are decidedly preferable to the issue of collateral 
trust bonds in order to raise the money with which to 
effect the purchase. 

As to the wisdom of guaranteeing a dividend on a 
stock like Wabash preferred, which has never yet been 
able to pay anything, it is to be borne in mind that 
the road’s being made the connecting link between two 
such properties as Rock Island and Lehigh Valley 
would be certain to result in very greatly increased 
earnings. Wabash struggling along as an independent 
line in competition with New York Central and Penn- 
sylvania, and Wabash, the eastern outlet of the great 
Rock Island System, are two very different proposi- 
tions. In the opinion of those competent to judge, the 
eastbound traffic alone which Rock Island could send 
over the Wabash would result in earnings easily 
sufficient to pay four per cent. on the preferred stock. 

Regarding Rock Island’s plans for extension west- 
ward, the question is rather of intimate traffic alli- 














By Franklin Escher 


ances than of the actual securing of control of lines 
carrying the system toward the Pacific. Beginning 
at Chicago, the Rock Island now gets as far West 
as Pueblo, Colorado, most of the big cities of the 
intervening territory being reached by branch lines. 
In this rich territory there is originated a very large 
amount of westward through traffic, all of which Rock 
Island under existing conditions is forced to turn over 
to other roads having through connections. 

As to Rock Island’s being able to get hold of one of 
these through lines, a glance at the map is all that is 
needed to show that, with one possible exception, con- 
trol of the various through lines is too firmly estab- 
lished to admit of any change being made. The pos- 
sible exception is the Denver and Rio Grande, the road 
owning the new Western Pacific which was opened 
through to the Pacific coast last month. Control of 
the Denver might be taken from the Goulds, but the 
job would be one which even the powerful Rock Island 
interests would probably hesitate to undertake. 

Particularly so as the same results could be ob- 
tained by a close traffic alliance. Denver and Rio Grande 
depends for its through traffic largely upon business 
originating along the lines of the Missouri Pacific, a 
road whose territory lies well south of that occupied 
by Rock Island. Suppose, now, that a traffic alliance 
were to be made between the latter and the Denver. 
That would mean that all the west-bound through 
business originating up in the Rock Island’s terri- 
tory would be vouted directly over the Denver and 
then over the Western Pacific to the coast. 

Facilitating such an alliance and making it pos- 
sible for the Denver to handle the Rock Island’s 
through business at the lowest possible rate, is the 
fact that Rock Island’s eastward connections would 
allow a correspondingly low rate on the Gould Sys- 
tem’s eastward-bound traflic. “You handle our 
through traffic westward,” the Rock Island would say, 
“and we'll handle your through-traffic eastward. Your 
lines go through to the Pacific, ours to the Atlantic.” 

By no means as yet an assured fact, this Rock 
Island-Gould transcontinental is an entirely logical 
outcome of recent important developments in the world 
of railway finance. First came Rock Island’s sale of 
its holdings of St. Louis and San Francisco stock, an 
event in itself indicative of Rock Island’s intention to 
branch out in a new direction. For by the sale of the 
*Frisco, Rock Island became purely a local system, a 
big important network of lines through the Middle 
West, but without an outlet in any direction. The 
*Frisco provided an outlet, but not the one the Rock 
Island people wanted. 

Announcement of the sale of the ’Frisco back to its 
original owners was only recently made, but there is 
good reason to believe that the negotiations were really 
concluded several months ago. In the mean time the 
Reid-Moore_ holdings of Lehigh Valley were being 
steadily added to. One after another the half-dozen 
coal roads which for some years past had exercised 
joint control of the property had sold out their hold- 
ings until only Lackawanna with its ownership of 
40,000 shares remained. That stock, too, it is now 
announced, has been sold to a prominent banking- 
house in Philadelphia. Right or wrong, Wall Street is 
pretty well satisfied in mind as to who are the real 
buyers. 

Market action of securities thought to be concerned 
in deals is a flimsy foundation on which to build pre- 
dictions of impending combinations, but not infre- 
quently furnish strong circumstantial evidence as to 
the fact. The way in which Wabash preferred has 
risen, for instance, may represent nothing more than 
speculative buying, but certainly gives color to the 
idea that Rock Island, having bought Lehigh Valley, 
is after Wabash as a connecting link. Similarly with 
the Denver and Rio Grande stocks. Their rise by no 
means proves that a beneficial traffic alliance with 
Rock Island is to be made, but does strengthen the 
evidence already at hand that such a development is 
imminent. 

What both sides would get out of such a combination 
is plain enough. The Goulds’ Western Pacific, it is 
true, has been opened for traffic, but the road was 
constructed at a high cost, and, coming into direct 
competition with two’ well-established lines, will have 
no easy time of it. All the freight which can be 
sent over the Western Pacific will be needed to make 
the road pay. And Rock Island is in a position to 
send very large amounts of freight over the new line. 
Tapping the rich territory west of Chicago and get- 
ting out as far toward the coast as Pueblo, Colorado, 
the Rock Island at that point could switch traffic over 
to the Denver, yielding a revenue of millions of dol- 
lars a year. 

The Rock Island interests, on the other hand, would 
be assured by such an arrangement of a very con- 
siderable amount of through traffic coming eastward 
over their newly established system. However steady 
the amount of business Rock Island would be able to 
pour over Wabash and Lehigh Valley, the fact re- 
mains that such a combination would come into direct 
competition with New York Central and Pennsylvania 
and would need all the business it eould get. Just at 
present there is no very great amount of freight 
originating along the Western Gould lines and coming 
east as far as New York, but with the Western 
Pacific firmly established and able to quote low rates, 
business of this kind ought to increase materially in 
volume. There is no reason, in fact, why the new 
transcontinental, if it ever materializes, should not get 
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a large share of the traffic coming eastward across the 
country from the Orient. The Western Pacific is a 
splendidly constructed property, the Denver is being 
largely rebuilt, and from Colorado eastward the route 
would be entirely over first-class lines. Such a com- 
bination is surely one to rouse the enthusiasm of the 
most unimaginative person. 





A much more pleasant aspect of the influence exerted 
by prominent American financiers on the investment 
operations of European royalty than was disclosed 
in the late King of Belgium’s Congo operations is to 
be found in the relationship existing between the most 
prominent of the late E. H. Harriman’s associates and 
Sir Ernest Cassel, King Edward’s chief financial 
adviser. Out of the friendship existing between these 
two men, it is said, there has resulted a very large 
amount of investment of English capital in the so- 
called Harriman securities. Up to within the past 
few years James J. Hill was considered the one 
American financier to whom the purse-strings of the 
British investor were always open, but with Sir Ernest 
in Lord Stratheona’s former place of chief adviser in 
matters financial, the flow of English investment 
capital seems to be into the Harriman rather than 
into the Hill securities. It is said, indeed, that a 
good deal of the recent selling of the Hill stocks has 
represented the switching over of investment accounts 
among the British aristocracy. 


The recent offering of steel common to employees of 
the corporation at 90 is no guarantee that the stock 
will not sell well below that figure, but is a pretty 
good indication of what those in a position to know 
consider the stock worth. Those employees of the 
company who have subscribed to the stock at various 
times, at the price offered them, all have large profits 
now. Shortly after the last allotment of the common 
was made a year ago, it will be remembered, the stock 
went down to nearly 40, bringing forth some choice 
comment on the subject of “insiders unloading on 
their employees.” Thanks to what has happened since 
then, we have been spared a repetition of these remarks. 


The wheat and cotton markets of recent years seem 
to have developed a condition of chronic strength, 
conditions now favoring the producer just as they 
favored the consumer a decade ago. Value of our 
farm products in 1899 was $4,717,000,000. Last year 
they amounted to $8,760,000,000, an 85 per cent. 
increase for the ten years. 

During that time the “centre of wealth” in this 
country has been moving steadily westward. Con- 
tinuous industrial progress has made the East richer 
than ever, but the gain has been nowhere near as great 
as in the agricultural sections of the Middle West. To 
just what extent this accession of wealth in the farm- 
ing districts has been at the expense of the rest of 
the country is a good deal of a question. In spite of 
the big corn crop, for instance, we see lard and hog 
products at the highest prices since the Civil War. 
Very well for those whose business is raising hogs, but 
how about those who have to buy them? 


A good deal of loose talk seems to be going the 
rounds concerning an alleged realignment of the prin- 
cipal financial groups in New York, and there has 
been much idle speculation as to just where this and 
that financier or bank stands. That changes have been 
going on is undoubtedly true—there never is a time 
when changes are not going on. But what is of far 
more practical importance to the market is that there 
has been developing a better understanding and closer 
relationship among the country’s leading financial in- 
terests than has existed for a long time. Nineteen 
hundred and ten, in fact, is the first year since the 
creation of the Harriman System which has opened 
without the possibility of imminent trouble among 
the powers that be in the railroad world. 


Comparison of the quiet conditions prevailing in 
copper with the extreme activity manifested in steel 
emphasizes sharply the difference in the way the two 
industries came through the recent period of de- 
pression. When the demand for steel fell off the pro- 
duction of iron fell off likewise. But not so with 
copper. Consumption of the red metal fell off at 
least fifty per cent..in the year following the panic, 
but the copper producers, instead of shutting down on 
their output, actually mined more copper in that year 
than ever before. To be exact, the producers of iron 
met the reduced demand by cutting down their out- 
put, which had amounted to 25,781,000 tons in 1907, 
to 15,936,000 tons in 1908. Production of copper, on 
the other hand, was jumped from 386,218 tons in 1907 
to 518,000 tons in 1908. 

The inevitable result in the case of copper has been 
the accumulation of surplus supplies which have 
weighed heavily on prices and prevented a revival 
commensurate with that which has taken place in other 
lines of industry. Consumption of copper has in- 
creased, until it is to-day larger probably than at 
any previous time in the country’s history; but pro- 
duction has kept pace also and prevented much of 
a reduction in the surplus supplies. It is the ex- 
istence of such conditions which provides the strong 
incentive to the various copper-producing companies 
to get together and form a combination having some 
sort of control over output. 
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H. McK. Twombly 


Hamitton McKown Twos ty, the mil- 
lionaire banker, railroad director, and 
clubman, who died recently at his beautiful 
estate, Florham Park, near Morristown, 
New Jersey, was sixty-one years of age. 
After his graduation from Harvard in the 
class of 1871, he entered the office of Wil- 
liam H. Vanderbilt, where he received the 
training which taught him the intricacies 
of railroad management. In 1877 he mar- 
ried Mr. Vanderbilt’s daughter, Florence 
Adele. 

Mr. Twombly was greatly interested in 
Florham Park, an estate of nearly four 

















The fate Mr. Twombly 


hundred acres. The handsome mansion is 
surrounded by beautiful gardens and trees. 
A model farm with fine stables and a 
dairy was designed especially for his son, 
to interest him in outdoor life. Unfor- 
tunately, the boy, in 1906, at the age of 
sixteen, was accidentally drowned, and 
Mr. Twombly never fully recovered from 
the shock. One of the features of Florham 
Park were its greenhouses. Orchids and 
chrysanthemums were specialized in, and 
each year magnificent specimens were 
produced. 





Rules of the Road at Sea 


On the sea it is even more important 
than on land that there should be well- 
defined rules of the road. While there are 
“ocean lanes,” vessels do not move along 
well-marked lines, like railway trains; 
they cross and recross each other’s tracks. 
Moreover, there is no air-brake which can 
halt an ocean steamer within a few yards. 

Rules of the road at sea are based upon 
common sense and experience. In gen- 
eral, when two vessels under steam are 
meeting each other end on, they follow the 
same rules as with us with vehicles—that 
is, each steers to the starboard, or right. 

One short blast from the ship’s whistle 
means that she is taking the starboard 
course; two blasts means that she is tak- 
ing her course to port; three that she is 
going full speed astern. 

Should there be risk of collision be- 
tween a steam vessel and a sailing vessel, 
it is the duty of the steam vessel, as the 
more manageable, to keep out of the way 
of the other. For the same reason, a sail- 
ing ship which is running free is required 
to keep out of the way of one which is 
running close hauled. 

For many years the chief maritime na- 
tions of the world have agreed upon an 
elaborate international code of regulations, 
prescribing lights, signals, whistles and 
bells, by the use of which vessels may com- 
municate with each other with respect to 
their position and intentions, even in the 
thickest fog or storm. Experience has 
shown the need of revision of these regu- 
lations for the promotion of greater se- 
curity, and from time to time the different 
maritime powers meet in international 
conference to discuss such revision. 





The White House Mail 


Tue average daily mail received at the 
White House is, of course, very large. 
The President cannot, it follows, read 
these letters as an ordinary business man 
reads his morning mail, but by a carefully 
developed system their contents are in 
substance presented to him. 

A corps of confidential clerks open the 
letters and give them a first reading. 
They are then carefully sorted. Many of 
them do not need to go to the President, 
as they are simply recommendations for 
office. These, after being courteously ac- 
knowledged, are referred to the proper de- 
partments, and placed on file there until 
the subject to which each of them relates 
can be taken up for consideration. 

Many of the letters are purely formal, 
or contain requests for something which 
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cannot be granted. These the clerks 
answer, and the President’s secretary 
signs. The requests for charity are so 
many that a special “ form” has been de- 
vised to be used in answering them. They 
are all alike necessarily and politely re- 
fused. 

All letters which the President ought to 
see are carefully briefed—that is, a slip is 
pinned at the top of each letter, and on 
this is a typewritten synopsis of its con- 
tents, telling who the writer is and what 
he has to present. Frequently the Presi- 
dent is sufficiently interested by the brief 
to cause him to read the whole letter. 
Sometimes the communication is re- 
ferred to a Cabinet officer, in which case 
the slip is retained at the White House 
and filed away. When a large number of 
persons write on the same subject the let- 
ters are bunched, and the brief at the top 
gives the names of those who present one 
argument, and in another list the persons 
who offer a different view. This is an 
admirable way of “jumping at conclu- 
sions,” made necessary bv the excessive 
burdens of the Presidential office. 





Sea-water for Street-sprinkling 


SEVERAL cities on the Pacific coast have 
for some time been experimenting with the 
use of sea-water for street-sprinkling. It 
is said that the salt in the water not only 
causes the particles of dirt to cohere, thus 
preventing the stirring up of clouds of 
dust when the wind blows, but also, by 
absorbing moisture during the night, tends 
automatically to dampen the surface of 
the ground. In short, sea-water, it is 
averred, has proved to be three times as 
effective as fresh water in suppressing 
dust. 





The French Gun Camera 


A CAMERA that has been invented in 
France has a stock like that of an ordi- 
nary gun, but the barrel is four inches in 
diameter, and is covered with leather. At 
the breech is a square box, to which 
several small levers are attached. The 
weapon is levelled upon a flying bird or 
any moving object, the trigger is pulled, 
a shutter is sprung, and the object is 
transfixed upon the film. Twelve shots 
may be taken with it, and it is reloaded 
in much the same manner as the ordinary 
camera. 





Man’s Million Years 


AccorpDiINné to the conclusions of a well- 
known British ethnologist, the first crea- 
tures that could properly be called men 
appeared on the earth somewhere about a 
million years ago. The precursor of man, 
it is thought by this authority, was some 
such ape-like creature as the pithecanthro- 
pus erectus discovered in Java some de- 
cades ago, or the fossil remains dug up in 
France a year or two since. 

Four varieties of men, it is further con- 
tended, were developed: Homo Ethiopicus 
in Africa south of the equator, Homo 
Mongolicus in Central Asia, Homo Ameri- 
canus in the New World, and Homo Cau- 
casicus in northern Africa. From these 
the existing races, it is added, are descend- 
ed. Whether man has existed a million 
years in the past or not, there is no ap- 
parent reason why he should not exist 
more than a million years in the future. 





A $5,000 Offer 


A Challenge to the Chicago Federation 
of Labor 


Mr. Fitzpatrick, president of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor, is said to have 
stated at a Sunday meeting the following: 

“During a recent freight wreck on a 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad near Pittsburg, 
three car-loads of empty peanut shells 
were found consigned to the Postum 
Cereal Co., at Battle Creek.” 

Labor is too sacred a part of the great 
world’s work to be dominated by the 
vicious hate-producing, impudent, and 
criminal men too often found in the 
ranks of these so-called officers and man- 
agers. 

The works of the great food factories 
in this country are open to visitors at 
all hours of the working-day, and are 
visited by hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple who inspect every kind of material 
used and all of the processes. The clean- 
liness of the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
plant is proverbial the world over, and 
it has deposited in the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago $5,000, to be cover- 
ed by a like amount by the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. If the Federation 
of Labor can show that there were ever 
any peanut shells or trash of any kind 
shipped to and used by the Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd., in their foods at any time in 
the history of its business, the Chicago 





Federation of Labor will take the $10,000. 
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The train of ease 
to sunny seas. 


Why not live on the seashore this winter at 
Coronado, Santa Barbara or Monterey ? 
The salt air will 


There January is June. 
build you anew. 


On the way is the rainbow-hued 


Grand Canyon ¢* arizona 


A Pullman takes you to the rim. 


The California Limited runs daily between 
Chicago-Kansas City and Los Angeles- 
San Diego-San Francisco. Only South- 
ern California train, via any line, 
exclusively for first-class travel. 

All others carry tourist sleépers 
and second-class passengers. A: 


Fred Harvey meals are 
another distinction. 


Deluxe booklets about f 
the train and trip for 
the asking. ee ‘ 


W. J. Black, Pass. 

Traffic Manager, 

A.T. &8.F. Ry 
System, 

1060 Railway 

Exchange, 

Chicago. 
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Write for this Book Today 


It describes the various methods for filing 
correspondence, papers, catalogs, bills and all 
kinds of loose sheets or forms—shows how to 
make your filing system effective and econom- 
ical in its operation—describes a perfect 


Globe=Wernicke 
Filing Equipment 


for a model sales department sending out 
100,000 letters a year, and explains how this 
volume of mail can best be handled for a 
period of three years. It tells how to make 
your filing system a vital part of the machinery 
for producing you more business—how to 
turn it from an expense item into a money- 
maker. Write today for Book T 810. 
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warrcone’s TOURS 
ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Two parties will leave the Eastern cities in Ele 
gant Trains of Vestibuled Sleeping and Dining Cars, 
for a Grand Tour through the Southern States and 


MEXICO 


Ample time will be given to the leading cities 
and places of historic and picturesque interest, in 
cluding the Wonderful Tampico Division of 
the Mexican Central Railway. Six Days in the 


City of Mexico and a Four Days’ Trip over the 
Vera Cruz Railway. 
Also on each date, a party for Mexico and Cali- 


fornia combined. 

Other Tours to California, Florida, Nas- 
sau, Cuba, Porto Kico, Orientai Lands, the 
Hawaiian Islands, Japan, Etc. 

Kailway and steamship Tickets to all 
points. 

Send for illustrated circular of Mexico Tours; 
also circulars of other tours. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Tel. 6270 Madison Sq. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, etc. 


CLARK’S TWELFTH AN- 
NUAL CRUISE, February 5, 
710, 73 days, $400 and up, 


by specially chartered Cruiser 
8 Cruises Round the World. ‘Tours to Europe. 
¥F. C. CLARK, Times Building, N.Y. 
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Lette rs Bills of exchange bought 
to Europe and South Af- 
f rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 

0] ellers’ | 
Collections made. _Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 
Brown Brothers & Co., 

BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET 

Den., $500. Int., March, Sept. Principal and interest 
earning over 8% on valuation of $7,000 per acre. We in- 
vite the strictest investigation. 20-year circular, free. 


and sold. Cable Transfers 
Letters of Credit. 
7 
Cred it. cates of Deposit. 
8 % 20-YR. GOLD COUPON 
guaranteed by Ist Mtg. on sub-irrigated lands now 
HOWARD-PACKARD LAND CO., Sanford, Florida 





A DIVIDEND OF 8 PER CENT. 


has just been paid te stockholders in 


THE TEXAS LOAN & GUARANTY COMPANY 

from its earnings—of more than 12%—for 1909, 

a net return of 6.4% to each investor. 
TWENTY BANKERS 


compose the Board of Directors and more than 60 
bankers own stock in this Company, which deals 
exclusively in Texas farm mortgages. 

limited number of shares are offered at $12.50 
each, Write for booklet ‘‘ H.”’ 


THE TEXAS LOAN & GUARANTY COMPANY 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

@ HARPER'S WEEKLY is a publication eminently fitted to 

give profitable publicity to financial advertisers. Its clientele 

is among people of affairs, who do things, and are interested in 

the political, financial, and industrial progress of the times. 














YIELDING 
OVER 


GAS, 
ELECTRIC 


WATER 
BONDS 





SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGE 


The Rookery 
CHICAGO 


AND PETRY & COMPANY 
0% 


Write for circulars. 


BANKERS 
Penobscot Bidg- 
DETROIT 























“Signing the Declaration of Independence.” The characters were impersonated 
by great-great-grandsons and great-great-grandnephews of the original signers 


























John Jay at the court of Louis XVI. in 1783. From left to right the characters are: John Jay (Pierre Jay), Mrs. Jay Mrs. Clarence Mackay, who is a mem- 
(Mrs. Arthur Iselin), Louis XVI. (Comte de Perigny), Lafayette (Marquis de Vallombrosa), Marie Antoinette (Mrs. ber of the Duer family, posing as 
Goodhue Livingston), Comte de Vergennes (Moncure Robinson), and Mme. de Lafayette (Mrs. Richard Stevens) the “Portrait of Lady Kitty Duer” 


























Lady Duff-Gordon A representation of “The Home of Peter Stuyvesant” 


TABLEAUX OF THE NATION’S HISTORY 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION AND AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION THERE WERE GIVEN RECENTLY, LN ‘THE 
BALLROOM OF THE WALDORF-ASTORIA, A SERIES OF TABLEAUX PORTRAYING FAMOUS EVENTS OF COLONIAL DAYS 
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RIPE, RICH AND 
MELLOW 


UNIQUE IN PURITY. OF 
HIGHEST STANDARD IN 
QUALITY. GUARANTEED 
BY ITS PROPRIETORS UNDER | 
THE NATIONAL PURE FOOD 
LAW AN ABSOLUTELY { 
PURE RYE WHISKEY 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


iat at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
VM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 






















How many barmade cock- 
tails have you had that were 
really suited to your taste ? 
Leave chance-made drinks for 
those who don’t appreciate 
good liquor and to yourself 
and your critical friends serve 
CLUB COCKTAILS. They’re 
infinitely better. 

Don’t judge these mixed- 

to-measure joys by any 

made-by-guesswork drink. 
Martini (gin base) and Manhattan 


(whiskey base) are the most popular. 
At all good dealers 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
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1 Physicians have 
recommended it 
since 1780-—"""~ 





Sac WHISKY 





Sold by enh olay Dealers 
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A .New Malady 


Dr. Joun F. Anperson. of the Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service, has 
just announced the discovery of a new 
malady, prevalent in the Rocky Mountain 
region, which is said to-be one of the most 
deadly diseases known to medical science, 
and is designated “tick fever.” At first 
it was believed that the new disease was 
similar to the ordinary but usually fatal 
typhus fever, which kills thousands of 
persons every year in the United States. 
Later investigations, however, upset this 
theory, and in order to investigate the 
strange disease more fully, Dr. Anderson 
went to Mexico, in which country he spent 
much time studying typhus fever, that 
country being considered the most fertile 
breeding-ground for typhus, owing to poor 
sanitary conditions. After a thorough in- 
vestigation, Dr. Anderson became con- 
vineed that typhus fever was altogether 
different from the new disease, and after 
exhaustive experiments with the bacilli of 
the recently discovered malady his belief 
was confirmed. In experiments with 
guinea-pigs an injection of blood drawn 
from patients suffering with typhus fever 
failed to produce the same _ conditions 
which prevailed in the animals when the 
bacilli of “tick fever” were injected. 
Similar inoculations of monkeys, rabbits, 
and rats produced identical results. These 
results were conclusive evidence of the dis- 
similarity of the two maladies. 

The new disease exists in a considerable 
number of cases in Montana, Nevada, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Wyoming. <A strange 
thing about it is that it is found only 
at high altitudes, and does not prevail 
south of forty degrees or north of forty- 
seven degrees latitude. It is prevalent ex- 
clusively in the -spring and early sum- 
mer. The theory is that the disease is 
contracted through the bite of a tick which 
infests the horses and cattle on Western 
ranges. The crisis of the fever is reached 
about the twelfth day, with a temperature 
ranging at one hundred and six degrees. 
A violent eruption of the skin is one of 
the certain symptoms. The mortality is 
fully 70 per cent. Now that the disease 
has been classified, search for a remedy 
has been instituted. 

















THE PRIDE OF ALL HOLLAND 


QUEEN WILHELMINA AND HER 
DAUGHTER, THE PRINCESS JULIANA 





A Winter Rose 


BLOOMED a rose one winter’s day— 

Seemed to think that it was May. 

Took it I to one I know, 

One who sets my heart aglow, 

Who received it with a sigh, 

Held it close and tenderly, 

Placed it softly on her breast; 

And the flower, there at rest, 

Till it breathed its life away 

Never knew it was not May! 
CARLYLE SMITH. 





A Substitute for Twine 

For many years the Department of Agri- 
culture experimented with a view to find- 
ing a substitute for the sisal hemp, from 
which “binder twine” is made. 

This strong cord, with which the har- 
vesting-machines tie up the bundles of 
wheat, is indispensable to the Western 
farmer. Its manufacture has reached 
such proportions. that “binder twine” 
plays an important part in each new 
tariff schedule, and has absorbed the at- 
tention of politicians as well as of 
farmers. 

The United States has depended upon 
foreign countries for the raw material, 
and a powerful trust controls its manu- 
facture. These facts give peculiar signifi- 
cance to the successful outcome of the ex- 
periments of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The material which has now proved its 
commercial importance is the strong wire- 
grass of the slough lands of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and other Western States. 
The plant, known to botanists as Carex 


stricta, is very abundant, but has always 
been considered valueless. 

The process of manufacture consists of 
washing the grass, combing-to separate the 
fibres, and spinning in a specially devised 
machine which twists a fine protecting 
yarn in with them, thereby insuring the 
evenness necessary to use in harvesting- 
machines. The waste is made into bottle 
covers, and a cheap and very durable tloor 
matting is also woven from the grass. 
This twine sells for one-third less than the 
twine formerly used, and is said to do its 
work equally well. 





GUARDING A GREAT 
AQUEDUCT 


(Continued from Page 9) 


then reading it into its place of order and 
beauty. So with Married Man’s Row. 

“See those houses? Well, the con- 
tractors weren’t required to build two- 
story apartment-houses out here in the 
middle of the woodland. They did it be- 
cause they wanted to keep some of their 
old hands—men who’ve been with them 
ten or fifteen years—keep them on the job 
and contented. They built houses where 
these men could bring their wives and 
bambinos—you know, Italians set a lot of 
store by their children; they rent the 
houses to the married men at the price of 
one crowded tenement apartment in the 
city. The women bring a bit of furniture 
out from the city, all their babies piled 
on top of the load; they settle down in 
clean, sweet houses, and the youngsters 
out in the sunshine where the wind blows 
always fresh. Think of the difference!” 

We went around to the back of the row 
and picked our way through a flock of 
aCchildren who stopped romping, grave-eyed 
in the presence of strangers. A_ bare- 
armed woman was bobbing over a tub out 
behind her kitchen door. 

“How do, Maria. Show us how nice 
your house is.” 

The woman began to protest volubly and 
brokenly that it was “ ver’ dirty—ver’ 


dirty.” Nevertheless, she dried her hands 
on her apron and led the way through the 
kitchen and into the little parlor. A 


plush sofa was there, a rag mat on the 
floor, on the walls a flaming lithograph 
of the Crucifixion and a_ gilt-framed 
chromo of her man in the regalia of the 
Cavalieri Barbieri—all of the house gods 
of Bleecker Street transplanted, yet en- 
during and benign. 

Up-stairs in the smaller of the two bed- 
rooms Maria pointed to a small brass 
bedstead—a real brass bedstead, whose 
shimmer was heightened by spreading 
bows of green ribbon at head and foot. 
Beside it was a crib in which a tiny black 
head lay pillowed. 

The face of Maria was all aglow with 
mother pride. She smiled and held up 
three fingers. 

“One time four,” she whispered as we 
tiptoed out of the room. “ One time four, 
but las’ summer one: she’s died in Nu- 
York—too much-a bebby seek in Nu-York.” 

‘But your babies won't get sick and die 
out here, Maria,” said the engineer. 

“Ah, so! Not seek here. Grand-a best 
place for bebby here.” 

In the core of Turkey Mountain the 
drillers sit beside their bucking drills, 
slowly turning over with the ratchet bar 
the long steel tooth that is biting into the 
speckled schist. There are three of these 
throbbing, nervous machines wedged on 
their spreading legs against the face of 
rock at the tunnel end. They pound- 
pound-pound with a snarling and hissing 
of the air that drives them. The round 
bore of the cavern is vibrant with the 
rhythm of their labor. 

Behind the drills the spoil of the last 
shot piles up from the floor nearly to the 
roof of the tunnel—riven masses of rock, 
jagged and tortured by the bite of dyna- 
mite. The muckers are attacking this 
mass of rock from its free side. The 
cluster of incandescents that cliings to 
the roof of the tunnel like some wasps’ 
nest made strangely phosphorescent throws 
a pale light on the twenty bent backs of 
the muckers, grubbing with pick, crow- 
bar, and bare hands at the broken rock. 
Back in the blackness of the tunnel a long 
line of glowing points marks the avenue 
out of this roaring underworld of rock 
to the sunshine. 

It is silent down in this black alley that 
has been healed of the torture of the drills 
and shock of the dynamite. Only when a 
passing car, filled with rock, jolts and 
bumps its way down the single track is the 
silence disturbed. In the stillness sounds 
a drip-drip of dropping water, the sweat of 
the mountain’s agony, and from underfoot 
the occasional whisper of running water. 

The water flows down the tunnel grade 
and out into the sunlight, there to be 
caught and made to cleanse itself by slow 
percolation through spotless sand. Even 
the dribbling water from the mountain 
in travail is made subject to the hand of 
the workers. For they are workers of the 
city’s good. and they hold in their hand 





issues of life and death. 
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THE NATIONAL GOLF 
LINKS 


(Continued from page 17) 

the “ Principal’s Nose,” guard the hole in 

the direct line. The green is a double 

plateau, with the terrace against the direc- 
tion of play. 

The twelfth hole has a varying length 
of 370 to 400 yards. A drive of 180 yards 
should make the player, and give him a 
comparatively easy cleek-shot for the 
green. In constructing the latter several 
Indian skeletons were dug up, and the 
hole will probably be known as_ the 
“ Graveyard.” 

The thirteenth hole, of 160 yards, is a 
reproduction of the eleventh at St. An- 
drews, and the similar eighteenth at Gar- 
den City was copied from Mr. Mac- 
donald’s original plans. The upward 
slope of the green is precisely like its 
Scottish prototype, and so are the 
hazards—the “Strath,” “Shelly,” and 
“ Hill” bunkers, with a deep pit behind 
the green to represent the Eden. A small 
pond will probably be constructed in 
front of the tee, but the water carry 
will not be so long as at Garden City, 
thereby permitting a higher pitch to the 
tee shot, and a corresponding advantage 
in the holding of the green. Moreover, it 
should be a better hole than its great 
original. At St. Andrews it is often pos- 
sible to reach the green with what are 
virtually two putter-shots; the pond and 
rough ground at the National course 
make a real iron-shot imperative. 

The fourteenth, or “Cape,” hole is 
sui generis, and it promises to make a 
reputation for itself that will be second 
to none in all the kingdom of golf. Here 
we tee upon the shore of Bullshead Bay, 
and the direct carry over the water is 
about 280 yards. This, of course, is im- 
possible, and consequently the dog’s-leg 
principle comes into play. We drive for 
safe ground, and the farther we go to the 
right the longer will be the carry, and the 
closer we shall lie to the green. It is a 
simple question of how much we are able 
to bite off, but the short driver is not put 
entirely out of court. Even if he finds 
himself under the high bank to the left 
he will still have a good lie, and a chance 
for a five. On the other hand, the 
cowardly player who goes too far to the 
left. will probably be punished by the big 
trap lying in that direction. The Class A 
man, who can carry about 165 yards, will 
have a total playing distance of 320 yards, 
and an easy pitch to the green. The lat- 
ter, by the way, was the most difficult 
and expensive to construct of any on the 
course. It lies directly on the shore of 
the bay, and the tides run so high that it 
was found necessary to protect it by a 
four-foot retaining wall of solid concrete. 
Certainly here is a hole that inevitably 
makes for “class,” and a legitimate four 
will always stand for the very best of 
golfing ability. 

There are four different teeing-grounds 
for the fifteenth hole, colloquially known 
as the “ Narrows,” and the difference be- 
tween the forward and back markers is 
fully thirty-five yards. The fairway is un- 
usually narrow, and the slicer is punished 
by an almost continuous line of bunkers 
on the right. But we may pull a ball all 
we please against the high bank on the 
left. The normal length of the hole is 
only 341 yards, but an over-approach 
lands the ball in a deep pit back of the 
green, and so ruins any chance for a score 
in par figures. 

At the sixteenth hole (400 yards) we 
again find a multiplicity of teeing- 
grounds, there being no fewer than five. 
Of course the idea is to provide a change- 
able length of hole, according to the wind 
and weather, and thus to retain its charac- 
teristics of play under all conditions. The 
feature of the hole is its natural “ punch- 
bowls ”—three in number. Two of these 
lie to the right and left, respectively, of 
the direct line, and the long balls from 
the tee will probably find them. But the 
lies for the second shot will be good, and a 
first-class brassey should carry into the 
third punch-bowl, where the green is situ- 
ated. Its principal protection is a large 
pit lying slightly to the right of the direct 
line. 

The seventeenth hole, of 310 yards, was 
suggested by a well-known hole on the 
Leven course. Here again we may take 
the proportion of risk indicated by our 
judgment. The teeing-ground is elevated, 
and the short player can go to the right 
and easily carry the diagonal line of 
bunkers. The better men will play to the 
left, having a more difficult carry, but 
thereby avoiding the group of mounds that 
guard the green from an approach by the 
right. An over-approach puts one in the 
rough ground of the foreshore, or even in 
the bay itself. 

The eighteenth hole, of 460 yards, is 
all up-hill. There are the usual bunkers 
for the second shot, and adequate protec- 
tion for the green. The latter is distin- 
guished for its enormous size, and for the 
interesting character of its undulations. 
The up-hill nature of the hole makes its 
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While Rock 


“The World’s Best Table Water ’’ 








EPICURES AND PHYSICIANS 


alike draw a distinct line between the ordinary market variety and 


ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


ATWOOD Grape Fruit 
morning and evening to correct 
the most obdurate acid system. 


Epicures, because they have learned 
that ATWOOD Grape Fruit is invari- 
ably thin-skinned, solid and juice-laden 
with a flavor and appetizing influence 
never to be had in the ordinary. 

Physicians, because they have found that 
only ATWOOD Grape Fruit can be 
depended upon to impart to an effective 
degree the grape fruit properties so ben- 


Only in one place in the world has grape 
fruit culture been developed to its high- 
est state and that is in the ATWOOD 
Grove, at Manavista, Florida, where 
250 acres are devoted to its scientific 
eficial to persons of acid natures, espec- | cultivation, at an initial expenditure of 
ially sufferers from rheumatism and gout. | over a quarter million dollars. 

According to the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, citric acid, as found 
in grape fruit, “‘combines with certain bases and the resulting combinations in 
tarn are transf dinto carbonates, thus rendering an undaly acid urine alkaline.’’ 
NO OTHER FRUIT IS THE EQUAL OF GRAPE FRUIT 
NO OTHER GRAPE FRUIT IS THE EQUAL OF THE ATWOOD 


“All genuine ATWOOD grape fruit is wrapped in the ATWOOD trade 
mark wrapper. Standard box of 54 or 64 or 80, according to size, six dollars. 


We do not fill retail orders. Buy it by the Box—it keeps for weeks and grows better. 


THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY 
Kimball C, Atwood, Pres. 290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 






































Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


The original and genuine Chartreuse has always 
been and still is made by the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux), who, since their expulsion from France, 
have been located at Tarragona, Spain, and, although 
the old labels and insignia originated by the Monks 
have been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this 
country to be still the exclusive property of the Monks, 
their world-renowned product is nowadays known as 
**Liqueur Péres Chartreux.”” 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 











CURES 


HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢ & $199 Bottles, 











THE STORY OF A STREET. By Frederick Trevor Hill 


The genuine story of Wall Street, from the time when Wilhelmus Kieft, the Dutch Governor of New 
Amsterdam, roughly marked its direction with a cattle-guard of felled trees and brushwood, to the latest 
riod of its development. Wall Street in the days of the Dutch, Wall Street during the Revolution, 
Wall Street in later times, as the centre of government, as the social centre, as the centre of finance—the 
author traces all its strange transformations in his brilliant, allusive style, mingling humorous anecdote 
with the historic narrative. It reads like a wonderful story. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, Net, $1 60. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 


By Charles Rann Kennedy 


_ A page from life itself, revealing the brotherhood of man as a real, breathi 
impossible has become possible. - According to the critics, ** Not in a lifetime bas such a wonderful play 
been created '’—and it reads as well asit acts. With Etght Photographs trom the Play. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. . PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A 
leasing aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 
verages. A delightful tonic and invigo 
rator. At wine merchants and druggists. 
Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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length a fuli equivalent of five hundred 
yards on the level, and so provides a fit- 
ting final test for the round. 

The official distances, and par of the 
course, are given in the subjoined table: 

1, 330 yards (4); 2, 230 yards (314); 
3, 377 yards (4); 4, 185 yards (3); 5, 
466 yards (5); 6, 140 yards (3); 7, 456 
yards (5); 8, 380 yards (4); 9, 500 
yards (5); 10, 410 yards (4); 11, 420 
yards (41%); 12, 385 yards (4); 13, 160 
yards (3); 14, 320 yards (4); 15, 341 
yards (4); 16, 400 yards (41%); 17, 310 
yards (4); 18, 460 yards (5). 

The distance out is 3,064 yards; in, 
3,206 yards; total, 6,270 yards. The par 
figures 361%, to the turn, and 37 going in, 
or 73% for the entire round. In trial 
play a low score of 82 has been approxi- 
mated, but it will be a long time before 
any one breaks even with the actual par 
of the course. Colonel Bogey’s claims are 
to be considered later, but even with a 
liberal margin over the par he will con- 
tinue to win the majority of his matches. 

One obvious criticism presents itself. 
Of the four one-shot holes on the course, 
three are in the outward journey; more- 
over, being Nos, 2. 4, and 6, they lie too 
close together. The balance would have 
been better preserved if one short hole— 
say the “ Redan ”—could have been trans- 
ferred to the other halt of the round. But 
the nature of the ground made this im- 
practicable. To offset this weakness in 
proportion we have the great merit of 
changeable tees, an almost unknown 
element in American golf. Doubtless a 
table will be drawn up for each hole, show- 
ing the proper position of the tee markers 
for all wind angles, and the greenkeeper 
will set his holes and marks in con- 
formity thereto. 

At the present rate of progress Mr. Mac- 
donald hopes to formally open the course 
next September. The greens certainly 
will be in shape by then, and nine months 
should work a marvellous change in the 
fairway. Even now it is playable, al- 
though it has never had a roller over it, 
and the enrichment and care that it is to 
receive through the winter should bring 
it well up to concert pitch by the middle 
of August. 

It is expected that the beginning of 
regular play will be signalized by an 
international competition, open to ama- 
teurs and professionals the world over. A 
number of well-known players have al- 
ready announced their intention of attend- 
ing, and the meeting promises to be the 
most interesting and significant event in 
the annals of American golf. 





Alphabetical Antics 


How artfully the antelope, 
How busily the bee, 
How craftily the crocodile, 
How thoroughly all three 
Bite. 


How dutifully the dark, dun dog, 
How eagerly the eel, 
How fitfully the flying-fish, 
Around their evening meal 
Fight. 


How gracefully the guinea-pig, 
How happily the hog, - 
How irefully the ibexes, 
Upon the frozen bog 
Slide. 


How joyfully the “ Jabberwock,” 
How craftily the kite, 
How longingly the lumpish louse, 
Around the Wellsbach light 
Glide. 


How mincingly the mastodon, 
How nattily the nit, 
How orderly the opossum, 
About their hunting kit 
Prowl. 


How patiently the pollywog, 
How quietly the quail, 
How roughly the rhinoceros, 
Around their dinner-pail 
Growl. 


How stupidly the sober sow, 
How tearfully the tie, 
How unctiously the unicorn 
Upon a pile of oT. ‘ 
Sit. 


How voraciously the vulture, 
How waggishly the whale, 
How xcellently the xenurus, 
Alas! to no avail, 
Knit. 


How yammeringly the yellow yak, 
How zealously the zoo, 
How boisterously the e. t. ce. 
Shout out, with peace in view, 
* Done!” 
ELEANOR WENDELL DEVENDORF. 
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| When 
Mark Twain Writes 
‘a New Bonk 











welcome. 





eg that with the advance of years 


ark Twain has shown an_ increasing 


didacticism, a growing desire to instruct 
the world. If it is so, it does not betray 
itself in his style. His humor is still of 
the brand labelled American, and consisting 
in the juxtaposition of obvious incon- 
gruities. The sole question in comparative 
criticism that Captain Stormfield will raise 
is whether Mark Twain is as funny as he 
was years ago. The answer depends on 
temperament; either he is or he isn’t. 
The one opinion or the other may be voiced 
without precipitating a controversy.” 





e HY, Peters,we don’t know anything 

about comets down here. if you 
want to see comets that are comets, you’ve 
got to go outside of our solar system— 
where there’s room for them, you under- 
stand. My friend, I’ve seen comets out 
there that couldn’t even lay down inside the 
orbits of our noblest comets without their 
tails hanging over.” 

“T lit. I drifted up to a gate with a 
swarm of people, and when it was my 
turn the head clerk says, in a business- 
like way: 

***Well, quick! Where are you from?’ 

““«San Francisco,’ says I, 

“éSan Fran— what?’ says he. 

“¢San Francisco.’ 

“He scratched his head and looked 
puzzled, then he says: 

“<Ts it a planet?” 

And the same with California, and even 





with America, till finally Captain Storm- 
field lumps things and declares he is from 
“the world.” 

“<Ah,’ says he, brightening up, ‘now 
that’s something like! What world?’ 

“Peters, he had me, that time. I 
lodked ‘at him, puzzled, he looked at me, 
worried. Then fe burst out: 

“¢Come, come; what world?’ 

“Says I, ‘why, the world, of course.’ 

“The world!’ he says. ‘H’m! There’s 
billions of them! ... Next!’” 


The Brooklyn Eagle says that ‘the best 
kind of a review of this book would be just 
a series ‘of extracts like that. It’s the only 
way to get a glimmer of an idea of what 
happens. But this has taken us’ only 
to the gate of heaven—and the wrong gate, 
at that, as it turns out; mortals from this 
wee planet have a little ‘corner of their own 
—and so gives no idea of what Mark 
Twain’s heaven is like. ‘ It’s worth a visit, — 
that heaven. It’s: even worth travelling 
through space for thirty years to reach it, as 
Captain Stormfield did. And most emphat- 
ically it’s worth reading about'to the very 


MERICANS 

sometimes ~ for- 
get the old and exalt 
the new in books as in 
most other things. But 
when a new book by 
Mark Twain is pub- 
lished it has a sure 


The Bookman says: 
“An example to all 
these strivers after 
the impossible is Mark 
Twain. There is no 
‘later manner’ in his 
latest book, Captain Stormfield’s Visit to 
Heaven, which, thanks to’ large type and 
ample margins, fills a slim volume. The 
manner is exactly that of A Connecticut 
Yankee at King Arthur's Court, even of 
Innocents Abroad. There has been a sus- 





last. word of this unparalleled little book.” 


MARK 
TWAIN’S 
WORKS 








It has been Mark Twatn’s ambition to have his books in every American home, 
and he has made a great personal sacrifice, which brings about this remarkable 
situation —for the first time in the history of publishing, copyrighted books are 
sold at the price of non-copyrighted books. 











THE AUTHOR’S NATIONAL EDITION 
OF MARK TWAIN’S WORKS 
25 FINE VOLUMES 


ARK TWAIN is undoubtedly the most representative of American writers. He is an Amer- 

ican, blood and bone, heart and head. Not-only is he the world’s greatest humorist; he 

is a wonderfully versatile writer—the entertaining story-teller, the historian of periods and the 

intimate chronicler of local conditions, the historical, novelist, the philosopher of life, the keen 

observer, the brilliant essayist. He has those qualities that are typically American—‘‘ Huckle- 
29 


berry Finn’s” genial tolerance united to the high ideals of his “ Joan of Arc”—and he is uncom- 
promisingly honest, with a hatred of pretence, affectation, and sham. 





TITLES OF THE 25 VOLUMES 


THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. (Vol. L) 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. (Vol. IL) 
A TRAMP ABROAD. (Vol. 1) 

A TRAMP ABROAD. (Vol. IL) 
FOLLOWING THE EQUATOR. (Vol. 1.) 
FOLLOWING THE EQUATOR. (Vol. IL) 
ROUGHING IT. (Vol. L) 

ROUGHING IT. (Vol. IL) 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 

THE GILDED AGE. (Vol. L) 

THE GILDED AGE. (Vol. IL) 

THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


TITLES OF THE 25 VOLUMES 


PUDD’NHEAD WILSON 


Mark Twain is the youngest man 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 


of his day. All his books are imbued A Conbiieniiiee enue me chen 


with his spirit—they are new books; ve hang 
: JOAN OF ARC. (Vol. 1) 


to own them is always to have new JOAN OF ARC. (Vol. IL.) 
books, a fountain of youth. They reonnnersansctiheety nctnntiatagyet 

eels TOM SAWYER ABROAD, ETC. 
never age because humor, kindliness, AMERICAN CLAIMANT, ETC. 
and truth never grow old. ‘They are 


LITERARY ESSAYS 
THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED 
books for young people of all ages. 


HADLEYBURG 
THE $30,000 BEQUEST 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE AUTHOR’S NATIONAL EDITION 


Mark Twain himself has written a preface to the edition. Brander Matthews has written the bio- 
graphical criticism of Mark Twain and his work which prefaces the first volume. There are portraits of 
the author from photographs and paintings taken at periods when the different books were in process of 
writing. This edition includes his later collected writings, such as “Christian Science,” “A Dog’s Ww 
Tale,” “Eve’s Diary,” etc. 


THE ARTISTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


There are many illustrations—half-tone reproductions on plate paper of the work of 
such artists as 











HARPER & 
BROTHERS 
Franklin Square 
New York City 


J. G. Brown W. T. Smedley E. W. Kemble 
° Please send me for ex- 
A. B. Frost ¥ de Thulstrup c: Allan Gilbert amination, carriage free, a 
Peter Newell B. W. Clinedinst F. V. Du Mond set of MARK TWAIN'S 
man Beate F. Luis Mora Frank J. Merrill Siena alien, twanty-dre 
Frederick Dielman Cc D. Weldon F. B. Opper volumes, cloth binding. It is un- 
Etc Etc E derstood that I may retain the set for 
‘ tc. five days, and at the expiration of that 


time, if I do not care for the books, I will 

return them at your expense. If I keep the 

books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 
full price, $25.00, has been paid. 


BINDING AND OTHER DETAILS 


The binding is a beautiful dark-red vellum book cloth, with blue 
title labels stamped in gold. The books are printed on white antique 


“wove paper, especially made for this edition. The size of each 


volume is 5 x 74 inches. Signature.......+0++ (ienrieblabieniaithiadewessies 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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